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400 Per Cent More 


FERRO CARBON-TITANIUM 


Will Be Used In 


1916 


Than Two Years Ago . 


RACTICALLY all of this enormous increase is used 
by Steel Makers in steels for which they assume full 
responsibility. 


Railroad Officials must soon realize what most Steel 
Makers fully appreciate, and add to all Rail Specifications 
that the Steel in the ladle must be treated with 


0.10% TITANIUM 





Titanium Plley Manutastu ring Co. 


Operating Under Rossi Patents 


General Office and Works: ] ) Pittsburgh Office: Oliver Building 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; a Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
| New York Office: 15 Wall Street 


"Great Britain and Europe: T. ROWLANDS & CO., Sheffield, England 
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SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 
eee linden Poa SARTAC-Damp-Proofing 
SARCO &-M Paint SARCO oe 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
STANDARD ASPHALT Ea RUBBER CO. 





The Indestructible rail joint insulation. A perfect non-conductor 
under all climatic conditions. Write for full particulars. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY, Newark, Delaware. 








DICKINSON Peeves 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast oo ‘Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicage 














Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 
design, capzzity and longevity that is manufactured 
Send for Catalcgue 


BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO."233 








PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF MERIT—wIL NOT FREEZE 


VAPOR AND PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


ELECTRIC 


HOT WATER 
SYSTEMS 


SYSTEMS 








CHASE 


CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


“Sen 80 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 3826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 3821 Fourth Avenue. NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROT®. 











Cardwell Friction Draft Gear 


Union Draft Gear Company 
Chicago ‘ . ° Illinois 








Universal 


Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 
Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE:- 
MENT 


Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 
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With the publication of railroad earnings for October there 
begins a new period of comparisons. The comparison of 
: each current month since October, 1915, 

A New Period with the corresponding month of the 
of previous year has been a contrast of 
good business with extraordinary de- 
pression. Now, however, for most roads 
the comparison will be between two months of heavy busi- 
ness. The eastern roads especially are beginning to show the 
effect of rising operating costs. After operating forces have 
been cut down to meet a falling off in business it is generally 
possible to hold them down for some little while after busi- 
ness begins to pick up and the gains that were made in net 
operating revenues in the last two months of 1915 and the 
first few months of 1916 reflect this fact. Western roads, 
with a greater margin between capacity and business, con- 
tinue to show larger net with continued increasing gross 
than do eastern roads where the margin between capacity and 
business handled is smaller. ‘The New Haven in October, 
1916, earned $7,087,000 as against $6,533,000 in the cor- 
responding month of the previous year, but operating in- 
come was $2,061,000 as against $2,197,000. The New York 
Central had $17,852,000 total operating revenues, an in- 
crease aS compared with the corresponding month of the 
previous year of $1,632,000, but operating income was $5,- 
677,000, a decrease of $134,000. The Erie had operating 
revenues of $6,664,000, an increase of $97,000, but oper- 
ating income of $1,638,000, a decrease of $953,000. The 
Pennsylvania had operating revenues of $20,311,000, an in- 
crease of $1,213,000, but operating income of $4,950,000, 
a decrease of $364,000. On the other hand the Illinois Cen- 
tral in October had operating revenues of $6,819,000, an 
increase of $726,000, and operating income of $1,718,000, 
an increase of $509,000. The Southern Pacific had operat- 
ing revenues of $15,692,000, an increase of $1,559,000, and 
operating income of $5,915,000, an increase of $632,000. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe had $11,214,000 operat- 
ing revenues, an increase of $1,878,000, and operating in- 
come of $4,516,000, an increase of $1,103,000. While it is 
true that the eastern roads began to feel the return of pros- 
perity in 1915 before the western roads did, the most signifi- 


Comparisons 


cant fact about the comparisons just cited is that on many 
eastern roads the expenses are beginning to eat up more than 
all the gain in gross. 





There are some locomotive enginemen who, in signaling 
their approach to highway crossings, do not sound the whistle 
ailieie long enough or loud enough; this fact, 
Correct Whistling ,, i element which iar cana to 
at Highway a smash-up on a crossing, was brought 
Crossings out at the recent safety-first convention 
at Detroit. Every trainmaster or in- 
spector who has to do with this feature of operation should, 
of course, look out for this kind of carelessness. But the 
inspector who sets out to get really good practice in this 
matter will find a good deal more trouble in the opposite 
direction—runners who whistle too long and too loud, and 
very carelessly as to the length of the blasts. The fact is 
that only a very small proportion of the enginemen—on any 
road, if we may trust numerous well-informed observers— 
exercise their brains, in this matter, except in the crudest 
way. To the passenger it seems as though there must be a 
marked lack of brain exercise also on the part of the train- 
master or other supervising officer; for there is the widest 
possible variety in the style of the whistling. Any such thing 
as training the enginemen to observe the difference between 
one second and five seconds or between heavy and light 
sounds, seems never to have been thought of. On a few 
engines, here and there, the whistles are sounded as carefully 
and intelligently as if the man at the lever were a piano 
player; but it is quite evident that this is due, not to train- 
ing by the officers of the road but to the native ability and 
taste of the engineman. One careful inspector—who, evi- 
dently, has not the energetic backing of his general manager 
—remarked recently that he had about given up, in despair, 
his efforts to induce or compel enginemen to use their whistles 
according to the rules. Strict compliance with the rules 
of a railroad company is important, simply as a matter of 
taste and smooth working; and with strict compliance 
“safety-first” will take care of itself, so far as whistles are 
concerned. 
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THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 
MANUFACTURER OF RUMORS 


NWITTINGLY, probably, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is doing a serious injustice to the rail- 
ways and the holders of their securities through the man- 
ner in which it is giving out the figures concerning the 
so-called “tentative valuations” of the different carriers which 
are now being made public. It is a fact that has been 
brought home at one time or another by bitter experience to 
every newspaper man that a false or misleading statement 
once given publicity cannot be recalled or adequately cor- 
rected. If a man’s or a corporation’s credit is sullied by a 
rumor, subsequent denial of the truth of the rumor may be 
quite powerless to undo the damage that has been done. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is making public 
the results of the work of the land, engineering and account- 
ing sections of the Division of Valuation, and is serving on 
the roads what are called “tentative valuations” based on 
the reports of these sections. Great latitude has been left 
by the commission to its engineers as to the methods adopted 
in making their reports. The theory on which these tentative 
valuations are being made is that if an injustice is done to 
a road it will have an opportunity to present to the commission 
evidences of the injustice and corrections will be made. 
The reports on the estimated cost of reproduction new 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Texas Midland, 
the Kansas City Southern and the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico all put this cost at a fraction of the face value of 
the securities issued by these companies. This is the fact 
that will strike 999 men out of 1,000 who read these early 
statements from the commission. If on later investigation it 
is found that these tentative reports were absurdly low, a 
few of these men may become aware of this fact but it is a 
moral certainty that a large majority of them will not. The 
thing that will stick in their minds is that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is finding the roads grossly over- 
A rumor such as this, given the official charac- 


eapitalized. 
ter that attaches to it by reason of coming from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, endangers the credit of the com- 
pany about which the rumor is spread and may endanger 


railroad credit as a whole. That this is a real danger is 
indicated by the articles appearing in the newspapers such 
as the one headed “Find Kansas City Southern Is Capitalized 
for Twice What It Is Worth,” which appeared in the Topeka 
(Kan.) State Journal a few days ago. 

It is generally known that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been subjected to political pressure by the state 
commissions and certain other politicians who desire to show 
the roads highly overcapitalized in order. that they may man- 
ufacture political capital. They, of course, realize the value 
of first impressions, and it would seem that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is’ lending itself to their purposes 
both through the selection of the roads first to be valued and 
by the manner in which the reports have been made public. 
While representatives of the division of valuation have been 
prompt to state that it was necessary that they select short 
lines on which to develop their methods and to organize their 
forces, it was unfortunate that all the roads so selected were 
those which had passed through difficulties at one time or 
another in their history when other more prosperous lines of 
equal length were available. The fact that the roads whose 
earnings have been sufficient to enable them to put consid- 
erable sums back into their properties and that may have 
valuable terminals, etc., will be valued later will not remove 
the impression which is now being created in the mind of the 
public by reports on roads which have had a struggle to pay 
expenses without being able to return any earnings into the 
property in improvements, or, in many cases, even to spend 
adequate sums for maintenance. 

Furthermore, although these reports are given to the pub- 
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true sense whatever. They are merely partial inventories. 
With this fact in mind the chairman of the President’s Con- 
ference Committee wrote to the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 21, requesting the commission 
not to serve the reports of the engineering and accounting di- 
visions as “tentative valuations” on the Texas Midland, the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Norfolk Southern and 
the Kansas City Southern because these reports “neither 
separately nor collectively constitute the tentative valuation 
required by the act.” The commission on October 11 replied 
to the President’s Conference Committee that “it is not felt 
that the delay incident to a compliance with your request 
would be justified. . . . ” 

The law charges the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with the determination of the valuation of the carriers. 
Neither the engineering board nor the entire division of 
valuation has this power. Yet the reports of the division of 
valuation are heralded as “tentative valuations” without 
hearings before the commission and probably without its 
being cognizant of their details. ‘This is evidenced by the 
lack of uniformity between the reports originating in differ- 
ent districts. As an instance, no depreciation is charged 
against organization expenses, general officers and clerks, 
law and stationery and printing in the Texas Midland re- 
port, while 20 per cent was deducted from these same items 
in the reports of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 

To show how misleading the statements given out by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in respect to these tentative 
valuations may be, take the ‘case of the Kansas City South- 
ern, an abstract of the “tentative valuation” of which, as 
given out by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. The cost of reproduction 
new, exclusive of land, is placed at $46,274,363. The value 
of land is placed at $2,409,618, but with the qualifying 
statement that of this land valued at $248,136 was acquired 
by gift. Material and supplies are simply stated to have a 
book value of $2,715,135, but the commission makes no 
finding of their actual value. No mention is made of cash, 
which is a fairly necessary and fairly valuable part of the 
assets of a railroad company. No estimate is made of “other 
values and elements of value of the property of the carrier,” 
which under the law will have to be included in the final 
valuation. The Department of Valuation refuses to accept 
the data presented by the Kansas City Southern as a basis 
for arriving at the original cost to date of the property, and 
then gratuitously adds that some of the land cost the Kansas 
City Southern nothing, but it does not think it worth while 
to add the further fact that to every item of the commission’s 
estimate of the cost of reproduction new there might prop- 
erly be appended some such sentence as this: ‘This, of 
course, is the least cost that the work could be done for. As 
a matter of fact, under the conditions which the company 
did the work, although materials and labor might have been 
cheaper, there is also the likelihood that some of this work 
cost very much more than our minimum shown there.” 

Allowing for engineering expenses, the commission’s en- 
gineers went on the assumption that the line was already 
located and that no preliminary surveys were necessary. 
This is absurd on its face. Why not assume that no grad- 
ing was necessary? ‘That would be equally sane. Intuition 
which could locate the line without preliminary surveys 
might also provide the proper grades. Again, in estimating 
the cost of a line which runs through the heart of a town no 
allowance is made by the commission’s engineers for the 
condemnation of buildings. It is presumed by the commis- 
sion’s engineers that intuition again playing providence had 
induced property holders to build houses on either side of a 
strip of land running through their town but had prevented 
them from putting up houses on this strip. No allowance is 
made for the appreciation of the roadbed but ties are de- 
preciated 50 per cent, although there is no deterioration in 


lic as “tentative valuations,” they are not valuations in anythe normal service value of the track. There is also much 
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dissatisfaction with unit prices which in many instances 
make no allowance for the overhead and general expenses 
directly chargeable thereto. This sort of thing, carried con- 
sistently through every detailed item of an estimate of cost 
of reproduction new, can make a difference of from 25 to 
100 per cent or more. 

The commission has no moral right to permit these matters 
to continue to be handled in the manner in which they are 
now being handled. All of these injustices may be corrected 


by the commission when the final valuation is made; but in» 


the meantime the laymen may become firmly imbued with 
the idea that the railroads are grossly over-capitalized. Dame 
rumor will have done her work and it will be beyond the 
power of the commission to correct the wrong. 





“INVOLUNTARY; SERVITUDE” AND RAILROAD 
STRIKES 


HE railroads have taken the Adamson law into court and 
the first court which has passed on it has held it un- 
constitutional. ‘The leaders of the labor unions continue to 
protest violently against the attempt to get this measure 
nullified. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has announced that the “eight-hour day” 
will go into effect on railroads on January 1, “law or no 
law.” W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, has said substantially the same thing. This 
means in effect that the labor brotherhoods are still threat- 
ening to strike if on January 1 the Adamson law is not put 
into effect, as they interpret it. 

This puts squarely up to the national government the 
juestion of whether it is going to do anything to end the chronic 
menace of the suspension of railroad transportation by strikes. 
It is reported that President Wilson in his annual message 
will again recommend the passage of a law providing for 
compulsory investigation of labor disputes on railways be- 
fore strikes or lockouts can occur. The labor organizations 
are bitterly opposed to any such legislation. They say that 
it would be subjecting the employees in railway train serv- 
ice to “involuntary servitude.” The labor leaders are apt 
and diligent coiners of counterfeit phrases. ‘Full crew” in 
their bright young lexicon means a train crew containing 
an employee who has nothing to do for his wages but draw 
his breath. ‘‘Eight-hour day” means a 25 per cent advance 
in wages. Likewise, “involuntary servitude” means any 
restriction which may be imposed upon the right of em- 
ployees to strike before the public has informed itself as 
to what they propose to strike about. 

In all dictionaries except that of the labor leaders “‘in- 
voluntary servitude” is merely a euphemism for slavery. 
Would railway train employees actually be slaves if there 
were reserved to them, first, the right to quit work indi- 
vidually whenever they please, and, second, the right to quit 
work collectively if they did not choose to accept the findings 
and recommendations of a body that had investigated a dis- 
pute between them and their employers? These rights would 
be absolutely reserved to them under the proposed legislation. 
If this would be slavery those subject to it would not notice 
that their chains clanked very loudly or find them very 
troublesome. 

The real ground of the opposition of the labor leaders to 
legislation forbidding strikes on railways until after public 
investigation of the matters in dispute is that it would deprive 
the brotherhoods of a great advantage they now have in bar- 
gaining about wages and conditions of employment. In any 
ordinary concern, such as a factory, not only can the em- 
ployees strike, but the employers can declare a lockout. 
Therefore, not only can the employees seize the opportune 
time to demand increases in wages, and to enforce their 
demands by striking or threatening to strike, but the employer 
also can seize the opportune time to demand reductions in 
wages and to enforce his demands by locking out the em- 
ployees or threatening to do so. Under these conditions 
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the advantage in bargaining power is sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other; wages are likely to vary with and 
maintain some fairly reasonable relationship to conditions. 

In railway train service, the organized employees, like 
those in any other line of industry, can now seize upon every 
favorable opportunity to demand increases in wages and 
easier conditions of work, and can always strike or threatem 
to strike if their demands are not granted. The railway 
companies, on the other hand, can never close down their 
plants. The law and public opinion will not allow it. This 
is but another way of saying that the railways, in dealing 
with certain of their employees, cannot resort to the lockout, 
as other employers can. Indeed, they hardly dare let the de- 
mands of the employees go to the issue of a strike. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible for railways to take advantage, as 
most employers can, of conditions which in other lines of busi- 
ness would justify and render practicable reductions of wages. 

Under a law requiring investigation of labor disputes be- 
fore strikes in train service the present disproportionate 
bargaining power of the labor brotherhoods would be 
reduced. Instead of being able to threaten a strike 
at the particular time when the threat might be most effective, 
they would have first to explain and support their demands 
to a public tribunal. If the report of this tribunal was ad- 
verse, the labor leaders, after it was rendered, might be 
confronted not only with the fact that the public would be 
hostile to a strike, but also with the fact that, from the stand- 
point of bargaining strategy, the best time for striking or 
threatening to strike had passed. 

The real question, then, is whether, in justice to the rail- 
ways, and for the protection of the public, it is desirable to 
place restrictions on the right to strike which will not result 
in “involuntary servitude” for anybody, but which will re- 
duce the bargaining power of the train service employees. 
The situation, from the standpoint of the railway companies, 
could be made perfectly equitable by the simple expedient 
of giving them exactly the same legal and moral power to 
declare a lockout that the employees have to declare a strike. 
There could then be a fair fight, and the railways might 
gladly exclaim, in the language of Macbeth: 

“Lay on, Macduff! 
And damned be him that first cries, 
‘Hold! Enough!’ ” 

But the public will never and, of course, ought never to 
consent to this. Since it will not, in justice to the railways, 
as well as for its own protection, it should remove the deter- 
mination of railway wages from the realm of strikes and 
threats of strikes to that of peaceful quasi-judicial pro- 
ceedings. 


SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS 


[? is rather odd to find a railroad operating 724 miles of 

road which carries less than 10,000 tons of coal a year 
and of the total tonnage of which coal forms less than one 
per cent. The San Antonio & Aransas Pass, familiarly 
known as the Sap, is such a road. The small amount of 
coal carried is made up for by the fact that 6.63 per cent 
of the total tonnage of the road in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916, was furnished by fuel oil and 1.43 per cent by 
lignite. In place of coal as a heavy loading low grade ton- 
nage the Sap carried 326,000 tons of stone and sand, which 
was 24.41 per cent of the total tonnage of all commodities. 
In 1916 the total tonnage of all commodities was 1,336,000, 
an increase over the previous year of 91,000. Of the total 
carried in 1916 678,000 tons originated on the line and 
658,000 tons were received from connections. The increase in 


1916 over 1915 was brought about by an increase of 61,000 
tons of merchandise, the percentage of merchandise tonnage 
to total tonnage in 1916 being 12.55; an increase of 27,000 
tons of stone and sand, and of 20,000 tons of lumber, the 
percentage of lumber tonnage to total tonnage in 1916 being 
6.10 per cent. 


In part these increases were offset by a de- 
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crease of 19,000 tons in lignite, the total carried in 1916 
being 38,000 tons; and a decrease of 13,000 tons in cotton 
and cotton seed and its products, the total tonnage in 1916 
amounting to 175,000 tons. 

The San Antonio & Aransas Pass is an independent local 
Texas railroad, with an operating ratio, even in 1916, of 
88.14; with a debit balance to profit and loss of $4,492,000, 
of which $600,000 was the deficit for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916; with total operating revenues per mile of 
road of $5,335 in 1916; and with an average ton-mile rate 
in 1916 of 1.491 cents and a passenger-mile rate of 2.468 
cents, and with an average revenue trainload of 216 tons. 

The year 1916 was prosperous compared with 1915. In 
1916 there was gross income available for interest, rentals, 
etc., of $343,000, the interest, rentals, etc., totaling $944,000. 
In 1915 the operating ratio was 95.34, and there was availa- 
ble gross income for interest charges and rentals $38,000. 
The interest charges and rentals in 1915 were $900,000. 
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The San Antonio & Aransas Pass 


The comparatively good showing made in 1916 was the 
result of an increase of 5.66 per cent in freight revenue, 
the total in 1916 amounting to $2,645,000, offset in part by 
a decrease of 6.27 per cent in passenger train revenue, the 
total in 1916 being $1,160,000, and the practice of economies 
in operating expenses. There was a decrease of $75,000, or 
slightly over 4 per cent, in transportation expenses, the total 
transportation expenses in 1916 being $1,768,000 and the 
ratio of transportation expenses to gross in 1916 being 45.77 
as compared with 48.53, the ratio in 1915. There was a 
gain of nine tons in revenue trainloading, the average train- 
load, as previously mentioned, being 216 tons in 1916. The 
ton mileage of all freight amounted to 177,443,000 in 1916, 
an increase of 14.18 per cent, and the mileage run by freight 
trains totaled 923,000, an increase of 11.21 per cent. In 
the annual report President McIntyre says that train mileage 
decreased by 5,761 miles, or 0.29 per cent; but how this figure 
is derived is not plain, the tables included in the report of 
passenger and. freight traffic statistics showing 1,072,000 pas- 
senger and mixed train-miles in 1916, a decrease of 23,000, 
or 2.07 per cent, and freight train-miles amounting to 
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923,000, an increase of 93,000, of 11.21 per cent, and switch 
train miles of 393,000, an increase of 17,000, or 4.55 per 
cent. There is, however, obviously a gain in economies in 
transportation expenses per train-mile, since transportation 
expenses decreased by 4.05 per cent. The price of fuel oil 
per barrel was the same in both years; but there was a 
decrease in consumption of 42,304 barrels, the gallons of fuel 
oil consumed per locomotive-mile being 8.92 in 1916 and 
9.73 in 1915, a decrease of 8.32 per cent. 

Rather heavy cuts were made in appropriations for main- 
tenance. The amount spent for maintenance of way and 
structures in 1916 was $775,000, comparing with $827,000 
in 1915 and being the lowest amount spent in any year since 
1910. The amount expended for maintenance of equipment 
was $635,000, comparing with $732,000 spent in 1915; and 
in this connection mention should be made of the fact that 
7 locomotives, 27 box cars, 67 flat cars and 34 coal cars, with 
some few other units of equipment, were retired, but no part 
of the additional cost of this equipment was charged to this 
year’s operating expenses. The total cost of the equipment 
was $122,000. There was $30,422 salvage; $60,386 depre- 
ciation accrued prior to July 1, 1907, and all of this was 
charged, in accordance with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s classification of expenses and capital expenditures, 
to profit and loss, and $32,692 depreciation accrued since 
July 1, 1907, and therefore already charged out to operating 
expenses in previous years. 

At the end of the year there was $43,000 cash on hand, a 
decrease as compared with the beginning of the year of 
$47,000, and interest matured unpaid of $360,000. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 


tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 


1916 1915 
724 72 


Average mileage operated 4 
$2,503,321 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenues 
Maintenance of way and structures. 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses 
General expenses 

Total operating expenses 

Taxes 

Operating income 

Gross income 

Deficit 


NEW BOOKS 


Bridge Engineering. By J. A. L. Waddell, C.E., LL.D., etc. Two vol- 
umes, Pp. LXXV + 2177. Cuts, diagrams, index. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1916. 
$10.00 net. 

This book is the child of De Pontibus, published some 18 
years ago, and the child has the essential qualities of the 
parent: courage, candor, enterprise, ability, all still further 
developed by the broad and successful experience of the in- 
tervening years. The book “is intended to be a record of 
the author’s life work, prepared before age has begun to 
diminish his energy or to deteriorate his mental capacity.” 
But the author had in mind also the duty of the engineer 
“to add his mite to the sum total of professional knowledge 
in order to repay in some slight measure the large obligation 
which the individual owes to his predecessors for the accumu- 
lated information handed down by them.” So it has come 
about that Dr. Waddell has built for himself a handsome 
literary monument, and, at the same time, has made safe 
his legacy to the profession which he is glad to serve. 

The author explains the scope of the book as an attempt 
“to cover essentially the entire field of bridge engineering 
excepting only the theory of stresses and similar matter, 
which can be found in all standard books on bridges.” The 
result is a work of over 2200 pages divided into 80 chapters. 
A short chapter treats of the evolution of the art from the 
chain of monkeys down through the ages. Another short 
chapter considers the bridge specialist. Two chapters treat 
of the materials used. A group of five chapters takes up 
loads, impact, effects of curvature and vibration. Another 
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group of five chapters deals with stresses and deflections. 
Then follow chapters on designing, detailing, shopwork, 
classes of traffic, floors and floor systems and _ bracing. 
There are 11 chapters on the recognized types of bridges, 
such as plate-girders, simple trusses, cantilevers, arches, sus- 
pension bridges and movable bridges. Six chapters on vari- 
ous topics are followed by six chapters on foundations, piers 
and abutments. There is a chapter on shore protection and 
mattress work, one on expedients in design and construction 
and six chapters on the data required for designing. There 
are chapters ot. aesthetics, economy in design, weights and 
quantities, estimates, office practice, inspection, construction 
and erection, examination and repair of existing bridges, 
bridge failures, specifications and contracts and a group of 
seven chapters on the business side and the ethics of the pro- 
fession, covering arbitration, promotion, fees, etc. There 
are two very complete chapters on specifications. Finally, 
there is a glossary of terms of 224 pages, covering 5,000 
terms and 3,000 cross references. 

The book is made convenient for use by a copious index 


and by complete lists of cuts, diagrams and tables. Dr. 
Waddell has been 40 years in practice. He mentions a time 
when he had in hand $15,000,600 of bridge work. For 


many years he has prepared studies, analyses and records of 
his work, using diagrams freely. The scope and value of 
the diagrams and tables which he now makes public may be 
imagined, but it is impracticable to give here any notion of 
the immense range and variety of the information made avail- 
able. Dr. Waddell thinks that the chapter on First-Principles 
of Designing is “by far the most important one in the book.” 
Here he has condensed the most important conclusions of his 
experience into 50 fundamental, general principles. 

The chapter on Alloy Steels in Bridge Work has special 
interest, not only because of the importance of the subject, 
but because of the author’s original work in a field in which 
he has been among the pioneers. He has experimented, writ- 
ten, studied and debated and in this chapter he gives very 
completely the present state of the art. 

The chapter on reinforced concrete bridges, mostly written 
by Shortridge Hardesty, is a remarkably complete treat- 
ment of this form of construction. ‘The chapter on shop- 
work will be of particular value to the designing engineer. 
The author was able to get important communications from 
Mr. Wolfel, of the McClintic Marshall Company, and Mr. 
Reichman, of the American Bridge Company, and he prints 
their communications with his comment on the points on 
which he differs from them. Thus this chapter will go far 
toward clearing up the ancient conflict between the engineer 
and the manufacturers. 

The chapters on the weight .of steel superstructures and on 
quantities for piers, abutments, etc., are of quite peculiar 
value because they are largely made up of diagrams accumu- 
lated in the author’s experience and of the methods of using 
those diagrams evolved in his practice. There are two chap- 
ters on specifications, one for designing and one for manu- 
facture and erection, occupying 260 pages, which must cover 
every item that could be the subject of specification. 

The candid personal quality of Dr. Waddell’s writing 
has been known to many readers for years. He does not 
look on engineering as an esoteric art, wrapped in sacred 
gloom. He knows no bridge pope who sits at the head of the 
profession and utters infallible dogma. Ever since he 
was 20 years old (more or less) he has spoken out in meet- 
ing. He has often shocked the hierarchy, but, oddly enough, 
he has generally been right, and when he has been wrong 
he has let in the light. So when he says that the Black- 
well’s Island bridge is a constructive lie, and gives his 
reasons he tempts people to think and to take sides and to 
debate. The book abounds in examples of this bracing 


plain-speaking and over it hangs the fine afterglow of many 
an ancient controversy. It is not only a mine of information 
and opinion, but it is full of lively human interest. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
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OVER, SHORT AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Mason City, Iowa. 
To THE EpIror oF THE RaILwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

In nearly every railway publication there appears one or 
more lengthy article dealing with the subject of over, short 
and damaged freight claims. It has been my experience that 
a large per cent of these claims are caused by the indifference 
and carelessness of the employees at the loading, unloading 
and transfer points of shipment: At the loading point, by 
improper loading, by loading without the proper billing, and 
by accepting shipments not properly packed, crated or sten- 
cilled; at the transfer point, through the carelessness of the 
checker and freight handlers in not seeing that all ship- 
ments are transferred according to billing and marks. 

These causes can be eliminated through disciplinary meas- 
ures only, the lack of which encourage many agents and 
freight handlers to fall into their lax way of doing busi- 
ness. 

A great many mistakes are made because of unfamiliarity 
with the rules goveining shipments. For example: An agent 
at a small station was about to accept a shipment of twenty 
bushels of potatoes in bulk. When instructed that he could 
not take it as an 1. c. 1. shipment, he admitted that he did 
not know this could not be done. I understand that this 
agent had been in service at this one station for almost fif- 
teen years, I presume,.consistently making mistakes at the 
expense of the company during that time. 

Shipments of second-hand household goods are received 
for transportation, neither wrapped, crated nor stencilled. 
Some few articles niay have a small card attached to them 
bearing the shipper’s name and address only, shipped all 
charges collect. About seven times out of every ten when 
such a shipment arrives at its destination a claim for about 
twice what it is worth is presented to the company for loss 
and damage. In some cases where the shipment moves over 
two lines, the delivering line will refuse to accept it from 
the connecting line unless all charges are fully prepaid and 
all articles properly packed and marked, causing added ex- 
pense to the line first accepting the shipment. 

As I mentioned before, some of these mistakes are made 
because of ignorance, due to the fact that a great many 
agents, when they started in a small station alone, were 
handed a key and told to go to work, if they could handle 
their accounts and keep comparatively neat books, regard- 
less of whether they were acquainted with the rulings re- 
garding packing, marking and crating of shipments. 

I could mention numerous other mistakes commonly made, 
which can all, or a greater part of them, be eliminated by a 
strict enforcement of the rules. Agents should occasionally 
be examined as to their knowledge and understanding of the 
rules. This would help to refresh their memories, besides 
being a benefit to the company, and I am sure a saving. 
Some roads issue small circulars from time to time dealing 
with this subject, but about 75 per cent of them are never 
read. The recipient glances at them just long enough to see 
what they are and then, in disgust, consigns them to the 
waste paper basket. Men of this kind need pressure brought 
to bear on them, and if they persist in violating the rules 
and in ignoring the instructions issued should be removed 
from the service, as they are more of a liability than an asset 
to the company. 

The only way in which the freight claims can be elim- 
inated to any great extent is to educate the employees and 
then see that they do business according to instructions. 

J. F. O7DANIEL. 
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Congressional Inquiry on Railroad Regulation 


Alfred P. Thom, Counsel for Executives’ Advisory 
Committee, Cross-Examined by Newlands Committee 


ROSS-EXAMINATION of Alfred P. Thom, counsel 
for the Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, on 
his opening statement before the Newlands Joint Com- 

mittee on Interstate Commerce which was presented on No- 
vember 23, 24 and 25, occupied the hearings before the com- 
mittee all of last week with the exception of Thanksgiving 
Day and was continued on Wednesday Mr. Thom had been 
questioned regarding the details of the railroad proposals by 
each member of the committee except Senator Underwood, 
who said the points about which he wished to ask had been 
covered by other members, but he was asked to return on 
Wednesday for some additional questions. 

Mr. Thom’s opening statement and the first part of the 
cross-examination was reported in last week’s issue. 

In reply to questions by Representative Sims, Mr. Thom 
said that, in his opinion, unless something is done to 
strengthen railroad credit and to cause the public to regard 
railroads as safe investments, government ownership is in- 
evitable in a short time. For this reason, he said, the ques- 
tion of states’ rights has no place in this investigation, ‘‘be- 
cause, if something is not done to stabilize the present sys- 
tem and to bring the necessary amount of money into it, then 
government ownership will come and state control of all 
sorts will go.” 

Mr. Sims supplemented this discussion of government 
ownership by expressing a doubt whether the large sums of 
money needed for railroad development can be obtained from 
private sources free to invest money where the most attractive 
offer is made. 

“The future of the country,” said Mr. Sims, “should not 
be conditional upon the sweet will of men who are free to 
put their money where they wish. Some kind of govern- 
ment guarantee seems necessary. It seems almost as if the 
government must guarantee minimum dividends, or put its 
faith back of bonds, or, in some way, get behind the rail- 
roads.” 

Mr. Thom replied that he did not think public opinion 
was yet ready to sanction governmental guarantee of divi- 
dends or bonds and that the railroads, having accepted this 
as the present state of public opinion, had endeavored there- 
fore to suggest plans for an improvement of existing condi- 
tions of private ownership. 

“We don’t think the country is ready to guarantee these 
things,” said Mr. Thom. ‘Our minds therefore went natur- 
ally to the improvement of present conditions.” 

Representative Adamson asked Mr. Thom what legal rea- 
son existed for divesting states of control over rates and yet 
reserving to the states the right of taxation. 

“Congress would have the power to control taxation,” said 
Mr. Thom. “The preservation in the states of their power 
of taxation would be a matter of policy, not of law. The fed- 
eral government could impose a tax on gross earnings.” 

Mr. Adamson asked what, in the event of federal incorpo- 
ration of railroads, would be done with roads having capital 
stock in excess of the investment in the property. 

“T believe you must recognize the things that have hap- 
pened,” said Mr. Thom. “You would not get rid of dif- 
ferences about capitalization unless under the federal sys- 
tem you issued stock without par value. Par value really 
means nothing.” 

Mr. Adamson said that the people of the country do not 
take kindly to the present system under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission sends young men as examiners to 
hold hearings on rate disputes. He asked if an enlargement 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission and its division into 
groups would not solve this trouble. 


PURPOSE OF REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


“That would not be enough,” said Mr. Thom. “The 
Interstate Commerce Commission says that extra members 
are needed in any event. I think the people would prefer 
resident regional commissioners. So far as the selfish inter- 
ests of the railroads are concerned they would be served 
equally well by a commission in Washington. My idea is 
that you must regard the needs, sensibilities and views of the 
people. The government must not be a stranger to them. 
This idea of regional commissions is to bring these commis- 
sions into touch with the people.” 

Mr. Adamson objected that this sugegstion was not con- 
sistent with Mr. Thom’s statement that federal control of 
rates is necessary. 

“If you will put the two ideas together you will find 
they look like brothers,’ said Mr. Thom. “It is necessary 
that commerce be handled without state limits. People do 
not do business along state lines. Yet it is essential that the 
needs of the people be understood and that these commis- 
sions come into close touch with them.” 

Mr. Adamson asked where, if regional commissions ap- 
pointed by the President were named, communities would get 
redress for local wrongs. 

“The regional commission would be a local body, but not 
like a state commission because a state commission is based 
on the idea that commerce should be bounded by state lines. 
Many railroad men take your view,” said Mr. Thom. ‘They 
believe strangers would have a more independent view of 
local matters. I think we must take the risk of that. It is 
desirable from every standpoint to put the regional com- 
mission close to the people by making these commissioners 
live among them.” 

In response to another question, Mr. Thom made this 
statement : 

‘“‘Not one cent of revenue is to come to the railroads from 
this investigation. ‘This is not a rate hearing. This is a 
question of whether you are to allow a reorganization that 
will allow us to meet unprosperous years as well as the pros- 
perous. We ought not to wait for a time of disaster to seek 
a method of relief from disaster.” 


REGULATION SHOULD BE CONSTRUCTIVE 


Senator Robinson asked if Mr. Thom, in accounting for 
the decline in railway credit, had given due prominence to 
the mistakes and mismanagement in the past on the part of 
the railway managers and financiers. 

“T have no doubt it has had a marked cumulative effect,” 
said Mr. Thom, “but the charges about that did not affect 
10 per cent of the mileage of the country.” He said that 
regulation was largely the result of former abuses on the 
part of the railroads but that “the time must come when the 
character of the men in charge of these properties must be 
recognized as being as high as in any other business or the 
system of private ownership and private management must 
go.” “And when that time does come,” he added, “and I 
say it has come now—we think that the time has come for 
you, while retaining all of your corrective powers and proc- 
esses, to add the constructive and helpful features to this 
system of regulation, which will insure for the future the 
sufficiency of these facilities. Granting all that can be said 
about abuses existing in the past, detecting them and punish- 
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ing them will not provide what the public needs in the future. 
Our proposition is that the great mass of these abuses have 
been removed; that if they exist at all it is only in sporadic 
cases, but certainly as to those that are not removed the 
retention of your corrective powers will be sufficient to deal 
with them, and when they are all removed there still are 
conditions of incapacity created which will prevent the rail- 
roads from being able to do their real function for the public. 
We are asking you to see to it that when you get rid of them 
all you do not leave an anaemic and incapacitated system 
of transportation, but that you will deal in a comprehensive 
and helpful way with the needs of the future.” 

“Was the Sherman anti-trust act regarded as a railroad 
act when it was passed?” asked Senator Robinson. 

“Tt was not,” said Mr. Thom. 

“The public interest would not be injured if the anti- 
trust act were made inapplicable to railroads?” asked Mr. 
Robinson. 

“T do not think it would,” said Mr. Thom, who recalled 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has given its en- 
dorsement to a proposed law allowing traffic agreements 
which Congress has not passed. 

Senator Robinson produced an advertisement of a Rail- 
way Investors’ League indicating an impression that the 
interests of railroad security holders are not to be repre- 
sented in the hearings. Chairman Newlands said that bank- 
ers were included in the original invitation to the hearings 
and that any organization of investors would be welcomed. 

Proposed governmental supervision of security issues 
was touched upon briefly. ‘The government regulation of 
issues is in accord with public sentiment,” said Senator 
Robinson, “and would do more than anything else to 
strengthen contidence in railroad securities.” 

The hearing on November 29 was devoted principally to 
a discussion between Representative Sims, of Tennessee, and 
Mr. Thom on the subject of government ownership of rail- 
roads. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


While Mr. Sims did not directly advocate government 
ownership, he argued that the pian of greater federal con- 
trol proposed by the railways was “a political and practical 
impossibility” on the ground that the people would never 
consent to have the states deprived of their present powers 
of regulation, and that as present conditions demonstrated 
that something must be done the discussion might as well 
proceed to the inevitable question of government ownership. 

Mr. Thom replied that government ownership would trans- 
fer power from the states to the federal government to an 
even greater degree than the plan proposed by the rail- 
ways, but that he thought that when the people understand 
that the proposal of the railways is in the public interest 
they will approve it. ‘You propose to take more from the 
states than I do,” he said. ‘In either event the authority 
of the states over these transportation facilities will disappear 
and be merged in the national government that acts on behalf 
of all the states.” 

Mr. Sims said he agreed that a situation exists that calls 
for relief and that without relief progress would be par- 
alyzed, but that as a practical matter members of Congress 
are influenced by ‘“‘a circumscribed local conception” rather 
than by a comprehensive and national view of the situation 
and that it would be impossible to get them to pass such 
legislation as the railroads propose. 

“Tf we are going to have men in Congress who can never 
get outside of their local situation,” said Mr. Thom, “we are 
ina bad way.” 

_“Do you know of any way of getting them here in opposi- 

tion to a local situation?” asked Mr. Sims. “If they do 
not have men that represent them they turn him down and 
get one who does.” 
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PEANUTS AND POLITICS 


As an example Mr. Sims said that a delegation of mem- 
bers of Congress frem Virginia went before the ways and 
means committee and demanded a high protective duty on 
peanuts ‘“‘to comply with the requests of the peanut growers 
who sent them to Congress, in spite of the Democratic posi- 
tion on that subject.” 

“The only answer I can make to you is that this propo- 
sition is a great deal bigger than a peanut,” replied Mr. 
Thom. “I hope that the gentlemen from the peanut district 
will rise to the national and universal aspects of this great 
problem.” 

Mr. Sims said that it was time the railroad owners and 
executives gave some consideration to “the inevitable ques- 
tion,” and asked whether they would be willing to sell. Mr. 
Thom replied that he was not advised on that point but that 
“if the present system is persisted in it may not be long 
before the principal advocates of government ownership are 
the railroad owners themselves.” 

The discussion was devoted chiefly to an analysis of con- 
ditions which, in Mr. Sims’ opinion, are tending toward gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. He insisted that the sys- 
tem of private ownership is “breaking down.” 

“T think it will break down unless you improve condi- 
tions,” said Mr. Thom. He said that the majority of rail- 
road people are hopeful and expect proper results from im- 
proved regulation, that they believe the time has come for 
their hands to be upheld by sympathetic and helpful regula- 
tion. 

Mr. Sims began his questioning by agreeing with Mr. 
Thom that the present condition of the railroad business is 
serious and that something ought to be done to improve it. 
He said that the statement that less than 1,000 miles of new 
railroad was built last year was one of the ‘‘saddest examples 
of arrested development” he had ever heard of. He again 
suggested the possibility of a government guarantee of a 
minimum dividend of 4 per cent, giving the investor the 
opportunity of receiving more if the property could earn more 
under government regulation. He said that any loss sus- 
tained by the government under such a guarantee should be 
secured by a first lien on the property. Mr. Thom said 
that the railroads had not considered government guarantee 
as within the range of possibility and had merely asked that 
the government perfect the system of regulation to give them 
the help and encouragement necessary to give the system of 
private ownership a fair test. If private ownership then 
fails, he said, it will be time to consider government owner- 
ship. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Sims then asked if a vital element of national defense 
should be dependent upon private capital. Mr. Thom re- 
plied that the national government should establish such a 
standard of efficiency for the railroads in time of peace that 
they will be in a position to serve as part of the national 
defense in time of war. He added that the government does 
not place its fortifications within the jurisdiction of the states 
in which they are located. 

Mr. Sims brought up what he termed the “economic waste” 
resulting from competition between railroads and asked why, 
if it was in the public interest for large numbers of small 
lines to be consolidated and operated in large systems, it 
would not be a good thing if all the railroads in the coun- 
try were operated as one system. He referred to the “waste” 
in maintaining two competing lines of railroads between two 
cities. Mr. Thom said that the railroads propose that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be given power to pass on 
proposed competitive railway construction and to issue a cer- 
tificate of necessity before a federal charter can be issued 
for a new railroad. 

“Do you seriously think the American people will ever 
vest in the hands of a single board the question of whether 
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they shall or shall not have a single railroad or two rail- 
roads?” asked Mr. Sims. ‘Would the great state of Texas 
ever agree to depend on a board sitting in Washington as to 
whether a railroad should or should not be built there?” 

“Why not? Does not that board represent Texas?” Mr. 
Thom replied. 

At the opening of the hearing on December 1 Mr. Thom 
stated that he desired to clear up an apparent misunder- 
standing as to the proposal of the railroads. He said that 
they had not suggested eliminating all authority of the 
states over railroads but that although they had not under- 
taken to draw any exact line of separation between state 
and federal authority they advocated the principle that in 
matters where the exercise of authority by a state extends 
beyond the borders of the state and affects the affairs of 
other states or substantially affects interstate commerce the 
national authority should be paramount. He said that the 
fixing of a rate for purely intrastate traffic not only affects 
interstate commerce by measuring the contribution of the 
intrastate traffic toward the upkeep of the railroad but that 
it also had a direct effect on interstate rates. 


LITIGATION IN STATE CouRTS 


In reply to a question by Representative Cullop, Mr. Thom 
said that the railroads do not propose that litigation against 
railroads shall be removed from state to federal courts in 
case a plan of federal incorporation is adopted. He said 
that the statute could provide for that. He also thought 
that the states should reserve their police powers over such 
matters as the construction of depots, grade crossings, etc. 
‘‘My conception of the constitutional limitation is one thing, 
my belief as to the proper policy is another,” he said. ‘My 
belief is that the federal government could take entire charge 


of the instrumentality of interstate commerce in all its rela- 


tionships. I do not think it is wise that that full authority 
should be exercised at the present time.” 

Mr. Cullop asked if railroad credit had not been affected 
by the public distrust caused by “manipulation” of railroad 
securities. Mr. Thom replied that there was no doubt that 
there had been such an effect, but that the same thing applied 
to other kinds of business, and that there was much less 
fluctuation in railroad securities than in others. He said he 
had not lost sight of the fact that there had been objection- 
able practices in railroad finance as in other businesses but 
that the abuses constitute but one of many reasons for the 
lack of confidence in railroad investments and that the prin- 
cipal difficulties in the present situation of the railroads 
would exist without them. 


REASONS FOR LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


“TI do not in any way take the position,” he said, “that 
some of the objectionable things which have been done in 
respect to financing railroads have not had an effect on the 
public estimate of railroad management, but I do not think 
that that alone explains. There are other causes and other 
difficulties that have created insuperable difficulties. If you 
cannot control either your income or your expenses you find 
that your chance of success is very much limited, and when 
vou find also that those matters are controlled by a will- 
ingness to publicly agitate the question, to determine it 
by political exigencies in any particular case, you find 
such a very serious situation created that the investor shrinks 
from entering that field of investment, when he considers the 
attractions that may be open to him in other fields.” 

Mr. Cullop asked if the confidence of investors would 
not be increased by giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority to pass upon railroad security issues. 

“That is but one of the things that we think ought to be 
done,” said Mr. Thom. “You have also got to convince the 
investor that there is going to be a proper return on the 
security.” 
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In reply to a question whether higher rates would not re- 
duce the volume of traffic, Mr. Thom said that the increase 
of rates up to a reasonable point would not do so and that 
the farmer’s interest is not in low rates alone but that he is 
vastly more interested in having adequate service and facil- 
ities. 

Mr. Cullop asked if the two-cent fare laws in a number 
of states had not materially increased the revenues of the 
railroads. Mr. Thom replied that while the general con- 
sensus of opinion is that they induced some additional travel 
they reduced passenger rates to so low a point that the pas- 
senger business was not contributing its part to the upkeep of 
the railroad facilities and that a burden was placed on the 
shippers of freight to such an extent that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has allowed passenger fares to be in- 
creased. 

When Mr. Thom referred to increases in operating ex- 
penses Mr. Cullop said: “Now we are getting to where I 
wanted to get. Have not the increases come in high-salaried 
officers? Do you think any railroad president in this coun- 
try is worth $100,000 a year? Could he get that at any- 
thing else that he would be employed in, and does he not 
get his position through favoritism?” 


SALARIES OF PRESIDENTS 


“I do not suppose you have at all investigated that mat- 
ter, if you ask such a question,” replied Mr. Thom. “If 
every one of those officers worked for nothing it would not 
affect this problem at all because the percentage of all the 
expenses of a railroad is so small. As to whether there is 
any railroad president in the United States getting $100,000 
a year, I do not know; perhaps you do. I have never heard 
of any.” 

“T do not know,” said Mr. Cullop, “I have understood so.” 

Mr. Thom said that the railroad presidents have been 
selected because of the belief on the part of the people that 
selected them that they were the best men for the job and that 
“you cannot get a man that is too big for the responsibilities 
of trying to make a success of the facilities which he is using 
in the public service.” 

In response to questions Mr. Thom said that the Euro- 
pean war had induced an abnormal traffic for the railroads 
but that the economic situation after the war is a matter of 
uncertainty. He said that any disposition to take a war 
basis of business as a basis for policies of railroad control 
would be shortsighted. 

Mr. Cullop suggested that the states would oppose federal 
incorporation because it would take from many of them 
large incorporation tax revenues. 

“Is that a proper charge for one state to impose upon the 
general public or other states?” asked Mr. Thom. “Such 
charges are paid by the public either in increased rates or 
impaired facilities.” 


CUMMINS FOR GREATER FEDERAL CONTROL 


Senator Cummins prefaced his examination of Mr. Thom 
with the statement that he has for a long time favored and 
now favors, “‘a substantial enlargement of the scope of fed- 
eral control.” He said that the only evidence Mr. Thom had 
presented bearing upon the disinclination of men of money 
to invest in railway securities is that during the past year 
only about a thousand miles of railway has been constructed. 
Mr. Thom said that a great many witnesses will appear who 
will show the fact that the public is unwilling to invest in 
railway securities. 

“Do you know of any company desiring to build additional 
railways that has endeavored and failed to secure the cap- 
ital?” asked Senator Cummins. 

Mr. Thom said that the companies have come to the con 
clusion that the field is not attractive enough to attempt to 
do it. Senator Cummins insisted that there may be many 
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reasons for the failure to enlarge railway facilities other 
than the inability to secure the capital and that within two 
years the present railway facilities were more than sufficient 
to take care of the traffic. ‘There always will be,” he said, 
‘some years in which a part of the facilities will be inade- 
quate.” 


Not Cruiticizinc I. C. C. 


When Mr. Thom replied to a question that the fears of 
railroad investors arise both from past regulation and from 
apprehension with respect to future regulation, Senator Cum- 
mins insisted that Mr. ‘Thom was simply criticizing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for not taking the future 
welfare of the railroads into consideration. Mr. Thom ob- 
jected to being put in the position of criticizing the com- 
mission, saying that the difficulty lies with the spirit of the 
present system of regulation. 

Senator Cummins said that Congress can only direct the 
commission to fix “reasonable rates” and that rate-making 
is a judicial function, but Mr. Thom asserted that Con- 
gress could instruct the commission as to the elements to 
be considered in determining the reasonableness of rates. 
‘For example,” he said, ‘“‘here is a section of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that has held distinctly that they 
cannot consider general considerations in fixing a rate: that 
they must have regard only to the particular little trans- 
actions that are before them. Now you can say to them 
that they must take into consideration the whole outlook; 
that they must regard the credit of the carriers to the extent 
that such credit is necessary for them to be able to furnish 
the facilities. ‘That is one of the principal things we want 
vou to say.” 


CAPITALIZATION 


Senator Cummins asked Mr. Thom a number of questions 
regarding railway earnings and capitalization, in the effort 
to show that a large part of railroad stocks represent “water”’ 
and that “the situation is not as bad as we have been led to 
believe.” Mr. Thom said that a great deal of stock has been 
issued at par but that witnesses would appear before the 
committee on statistical matters. 


RETURN ON CAPITALIZATION 


At the opening of the session on December 2, Mr. Thom 
read into the record statistics of the percentage earned on 
railway capitalization in recent years in reply to questions 
asked by Senator Cummins on the day before. For the five 
years from 1911 to 1915 the net income was 4.56 per cent 
of the net capitalization, and for the five years from 1905 to 
1910 it was 5.25 per cent. The total earnings on the stock, 
computed by adding to the net operating income the income 
from securities owned and deducting bond interest, were for 
1910, 7.09 per cent; 1911, 6.17 per cent; 1912, 4.97 per 
cent; 1913, 5.94 per cent; 1914, 4.06 per cent; 1915, 3.44 
per cent. Mr. Thom said that Halford Erickson, formerly 
chairman of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, would 
take the stand later to give statistical testimony. 

Senator Cummins asked if there was anything hostile to 
the carriers in the action of Congress committing to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the authority to determine 
reasonable rates. Mr. Thom said that was a very proper 
regulation but that the question of a reasonable return to the 
railways has been influenced by other conditions. For ex- 
ample, he had been informed that in one state the state com- 
mission, if it increased a rate, would be met with a bill in 
the legislature to abolish the commission, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had been attacked in Congress for its 
decision in the five per cent rate case. 

In discussing the powers of Congress to direct the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission what elements to consider in 
fixing rates Senator Cummins asked if Congress could say 
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that the commission must not take into consideration the 
advance in the value of railway right of way. 

“No,” replied Mr. Thom, ‘because that is property, and 
it would be forbidden by the constitution.” 

“We have the right, then, to prescribe any element that 
will tend to increase the rates but we cannot withdraw any 
element that will tend to decrease the rates?” 

“Yes, you can,” replied Mr. Thom, “the very elements 
that I refer to might tend to decrease the rate.” 

Senator Cummins asked if there was not an inconsistency 
in saying that railways ought to be allowed to earn enough 
to pay 6 per cent on the stock and 3 per cent for a surplus, 
for lean years, and also to say that rates should be adjusted 
to the value of the service. Mr. Thom said it was undoubt- 
edly inconsistent, but that he had said that the percentages he 
had named represented what was necessary to make stock 
salable at par to attract the investor and that while he 
thought the value of service was the proper measure of rates 
the courts had given more weight to the idea of a fair re- 
turn in the value of the property. 

He said that the percentages mentioned should apply to 
average conditions and that the surplus would be used in 
part to pay dividends in “lean years,” and in part to build 
up the property. Senator Cummins expressed the opinion 
that it would not be fair to expect the public to pay rates 
that would give a return on invested surplus. 

“TI do not expect that the rates that will be permitted will 
allow an undue accumulation,” said Mr. Thom. 

Senator Cummins asked what should be done in a situa- 
tion where one railroad earns 25 per cent on its stock and 
another earns nothing for its stock on the same rates. Mr. 
Thom said that if no wrong is done to the public in the 
rates which make the large earnings for one road, the fact 
that its earnings are great ought not to be objected to. 

Senator Cummins asked questions indicating the opinion 
that in case a plan of federal incorporation should be 
adopted, the new federal corporations would take over the 
property of the present companies by condemnation at a fair 
value and “establish a capitalization that represented the 
real value.” 

Mr. Thom said he thought that would create too great an . 
upheaval and that the wisest plan would be not to disturb 
the present capitalization, unless a plan of issuing stock 
without a par value, to be exchanged share for share for the 
present stock, were adopted. 

“Such a plan,” Senator Cummins said, “simply deludes 
the country,” and “avoids realization of the fact that the 
value of the property is less than the capitalization.” To 
this Mr. Thom replied that the criterion of rate-fixing is 
value, not capitalization, but that to attempt to make cap- 
italization correspond exactly with value “would disturb 
the financial confidence of the world.” 

“T believe that it would be a very healthful, but a somewhat 
painful surgical operation and the sooner it is performed the 
sooner the patient will recover,” said the Senator. ‘I have 
a great deal of sympathy with your general plan but when 
you base it upon the perpetuation of all the securities that 
are now outstanding, I think you have raised an obstacle 
which you will never be able to overcome.” 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS WouULD EXPEDITE RATE CASES 


In reply to questions by Representative Esch of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Thom said that the proposed plan of regional com- 
missions subordinate to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, would greatly expedite the handling of rate cases, be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission would not be 
bothered with the preparation of the record or the conduct of 
hearings, and it would only be necessary for it to consider 
and pass upon the controverted points in a case, as to which 
exception had been taken by one or more of the parties. 
Mr. Esch asked Mr. Thom what he thought of the plan sug- 
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gested by Chairman Meyer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for co-operation between the state and federal com- 
missions in cases of a conflict of jurisdiction. Mr. Thom 
said he thought the plan was impractical. 

Mr. Esch asked if giving the commission the power to 
fix a minimum rate would not give the commission power 
to revive transportation on the inland waterways of the 
country. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Thom. “I am a disciple of 
the philosophy that whatever goes to make up the prosperity 
of the country, in improvement of water transportation 
facilities and any other facility, is not contrary to the broad 
and proper interests of existing railroad companies.” 

In reply to Senator Brandegee, Mr. Thom said that the 
Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee represents rail- 
roads having about 90 per cent of the gross earnings of the 
railroads of the country. Mr. Thom is chairman of the law 
committee, which also includes E. G. Buckland, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford; A. H. Harris, general counsel, New York Cen- 
tral; W. C. Noyes, general counsel, Delaware & Hudson; 
Francis I. Gowen, general counsel, Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Gardiner Lathrop, general solicitor, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; Burton Hanson, general counsel, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul; N. H. Loomis, general solicitor, Union 
Pacific; Joseph M. Bryson, general counsel, Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas; C. W. Bunn, general counsel, Northern Pa- 
cific; and Chester M. Dawes, general counsel, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 

Representative Hamilton also questioned Mr. Thom very 
briefly. Chairman Newlands said he had some further 
questions to ask at the next session regarding a national 
incorporation act and Vice-Chairman Adamson said he had 
a few more questions. It was announced that hearings would 
be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, December 
6,.7, and 9. 


VALUATION OF THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Monday made 
public the tentative valuation, made by the division of 
valuation, of the property of the Kansas City Southern 
system, operating a total of 877.9 miles of main line. The 
total cost of reproduction new of common carrier property 
owned, exclusive of land, assessments for public improve- 
ments, and materials and supplies, is placed at $46,274,363 
and the cost of reproduction.less depreciation as $38,258,909. 
The present value of land used for common carrier pur- 
poses, a total of 6,413 acres, is placed at $2,409,619, of 
which 785 acres, with a present value of $248,136, were 
acquired by gift. The original cost of the 5,745 acres of 
land purchased and owned is placed at $2,283,899 and the 
present value as $2,267,926. Materials and supplies, etc., 
were found having a book value of $2,715,135, as to which 
the commission makes no finding of the actual value. The 
original cost of the units of equipment now in existence is 
placed at $9,109,281. The commission makes no finding 
of the original cost to date of road. The total capitalization 
of the property to June 30, 1914, was $99,052,000. 

The report states that the roadbed and accompanying 
structures which have been abandoned because of a change 
in location of line and grade were not inventoried. There 
is a considerable amount of this class of property. The 
report includes lengthy history of the construction of the 
road and of its finances. It is stated that at the time of the 
completion of 778 miles of line, the Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg & Gulf had a total capitalization of $45,279,000 
as against an actual money outlay of $15,288,771. In de- 
scribing some of the methods used in obtaining the valua- 
tion, it is stated that in preparing the cost of reproduction 
the Kansas City Southern will be considered as one entity, 
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the work being prosecuted over the whole line and in sec- 
tions varying in length, governed by the feasibility of 
securing construction material and the difficulty of work 
on each section. A program for carrying out the work in 
the different stages of construction is set forth. The in- 
ventory work was begun on January 27, 1914, and com- 
pleted on December 15, 1914. It is stated that the unit 
prices applied are representative prices of railway property 
constructed or purchased by the usual methods of railroad 
construction. Where property was first purchased from the 
manufacturer and installed by day labor the unit prices are 
representative of unit costs. In all instances as specified by 
the classification of accounts of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the unit prices represent the total cost of the 
property in place, including all expenses incident thereto, 
including such profits as the representative unit price costs 
may contain. 

It is stated that the records of the carrier did not show 
sufficient information from which to draw any conclusion 
as to the amount of engineering expense associated with 
the road. From general inspection and study it is the opin- 
ion of the district engineers that 4 per cent of road accounts 
3 to 47 is commensurate with the engineering which actually 
exists. 

Quantities of clearing and grubbing are estimated ac- 
cording to the extent of timber contiguous to the right of 
way as of the date of valuation. The unit prices are rep- 
resentative contract prices for work of this kind in the 
vicinity of the Kansas City Southern. Clearing, grading, 
excavation and embankment are given a service condition of 
100 per cent. The service condition of ties was determined 
from the statistical records of the company and the con- 
clusion was reached that renewals have been normal, thus 
giving ties a service condition of 50 per cent, except treated 
ties. 

Based on the progress of construction, a study was made 
of the amount of money needed each month and interest was 
calculated therefrom which led to the conclusion that the 
total amount of interest during construction would equal 
the interest rate on the total expenditure for one-half the 
total period ef construction. ‘The interest rate on safe in- 
vestments in the territory was applied. 

As to original cost, it is stated that the books of the con- 
struction companies appeared to show with considerable 
completeness and accuracy the total expenditures made by 
those companies, but did not give the location of the ex- 
penditure nor do they in all cases distinguish between dif- 
ferent accounts. 


INDIAN RatLwAy ExXTENSION.—The Burma Railway 
Company has in hand schemes for building eight new rail- 
ways of a total length of 322 miles. 

THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
—The International Railways of Central America was in- 
corporated in 1912 and represents a consolidation of the 
Guatemala Railway (195 miles), the Guatemala Central 
Railway (139 miles), the Occidental Railway (51 miles), 
and the Ocos Railway (22 miles). The company’s main 
lines at present extend from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala 
City, a distance of 194.5 miles, thence to San José de Guate- 
mala, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. The 
company is capitalized for $40,000,000 and has issued bonds 
in the sum of $10,850,000. It receives subsidies from the 
Governments of Guatemala and Salvador, ranging from 
$5,150 to $11,780 per mile. The Salvador division of 40 
miles is operated separately. The Government of Guate- 
mala may purchase the lines after the year 2002 at a price 
to be decided by arbitration. The lines located in Salvador 
may be purchased after June, 1978, by the Government of 
that country at an arbitrated price. After the vear 2005 
Salvador will receive the lines without indemnity. 












Louisville & Nashville Timber Treating Plant 


This Layout Has Been Entirely Rebuilt Because of a 


Disastrous Fire. 


HE Louisville & Nashville has recently completed 
T the rebuilding of its creosoting plant at Gautier, 
Miss., which was burned on August 13, 1915. This 

plant was one of the first built in this country and is the 
oldest in the United States in point of continuous operation. 
The main line of the Louisville & Nashville from Mobile 
to New Orleans includes several long trestles across in- 
dentations of the Gulf of Mexico, the timbers in some of 
which are subjected to severe attacks of marine borers. 
These borers soon showed the necessity for the treatment 
of all piling and an open tank plant was at once installed. 
In 1876, this open tank plant was changed over into a 
one cylinder pressure plant. On May 1, 1880, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville acquired active control of the New 
Orleans & Mobile, as the line west of Mobile was known. 
Two cylinders were added to this plant by the L. & N. at 
different dates previous to 1902, when all three cylinders 
and the remainder of the layout were destroyed by fire. 
The plant was at once rebuilt with the buildings of timber 
construction covered with galvanized iron, housing three 
cylinders, each 6 ft. in diameter and 115 ft. long. It was 
this plant which was destroyed by a second fire last year, 
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A Number of Interesting Features 


Because of the depth of water encountered at a number of 
the bridges on the Gulf division a large amount of the 
piling treated is of long dimensions. All of the dimension 
timber except the bracing is framed before treatment. 

With the exception of the bracing all of the material 
treated is long leaf yellow pine, which is secured from 
points south of Montgomery, Ala. The Gautier plant is 
located on the shore of an inlet of the Gulf into which 
three streams enter at the upper end. This makes it possible 
to deliver 65 per cent of the piling to the plant by water. 
About 25 per cent of the timber also comes to the plant by 
water in the form of logs and is sawed to the required di- 
mensions at this point. The remainder of the piling and 
dimension timber is received by rail. 

All timber is treated green as it comes from the water, 
although, as much of it has been in the water for periods 
ranging from 6 weeks to 3 months, it is fairly well seasoned 
in this way. Good penetration is secured in the treatment 
although a longer time is required, from 21 to 30 hours being 
necessary to treat this timber, depending upon the condition 
of the material. 

As far as practicable the material recovered from the 
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Plan of the Plant and Track Layout 


caused by an explosion of gas which had collected in the 
top of the cylinder room. In this later fire one cylinder 
was entirely destroyed, parts of another were reclaimed, 
while a third was in such condition that it could be used 
with only slight repairs. This cylinder was turned end for 
end, moved to new foundations and placed in service with 
a delay of only one week. 

The Gautier plant treats bridge timbers and piling ex- 
clusively, employing the full cell treatment and supplying 
the bridge material for the entire system. The Louisville 
& Nashville operates a second timber treating plant at 
Guthrie, Ky., at which only ties are treated, which are 
used on the lines north of Birmingham, Ala., untreated 
cypress ties being used south of that point. In addition 
to the large amount of timber bridging on the Gulf di- 
vision, ballasted deck construction is now standard for trestles 
on all parts of the system except this division, where open 
deck construction is used. Only creosoted timber is used 
in wooden bridges. About 10,000 piles and about 6,000,- 
000 ft. B. M. of timber are treated annually at Gautier. 


old plant was used in the reconstruction. This accounts 
for the difference in the size of the two working tanks 
and the use of three small oil storage tanks instead of one 
larger one. The boilers and a considerable portion of the 
original power plant have also been used in the revised 
layout. The use of this older material has also influenced 
the arrangement of the plant since it was necessary to locate 
the new buildings and other facilities to fit the location of 
that part of the equipment of the old plant which was 
utilized. Thus the arrangement of the present plant is 
entirely different from that which would probably have been 
provided had the designers been free to adopt the most de- 
sirable arrangements. 

In so far as the plant has been designed new, it is similar 
in general details to that built at Guthrie, Ky., in 1913. 
In both of these plants particular attention was paid to the 
detailed design of pipe fittings and connections in order to 
reduce fuel consumption and to prevent the leakage of water 
into the oil. Before completing the plans for each of these 
plants a visit was made to most of the larger and more 
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modern installations in this country in order to secure the 
best ideas of each. 

It was necessary to construct all the new buildings and 
install the equipment without interfering with the operation 
of the cylinder recovered intact from the fire. The new 
buildings are of fireproof construction, with steel frames 
and 6 in. concrete curtain walls 8 ft. high with 2% in. 
stucco on metal lath above. Concrete floors are used 
throughout. 

The retort house is 153 ft. long and 24 ft. wide. It 
opens directly into an engine room 45 ft. long and 25 ft. 
wide in which are located the pumps and operating equip- 
ment. In the retort room are two cylinders, one of which 
is 7 ft. in diameter and 133 ft. long and the other is 6 ft. 
in diameter and the same length. The larger cylinder is 
new throughout. The larger diameter was determined on 
as a desirable size for tie plant operation. If the amount 
of bridge timber to be treated decreases in the near future 
it is proposed to transfer this larger cylinder to a new tie 
plant, the construction of which is now under consideration. 
The 6 ft. cylinder is composed in part of material recovered 
from the old plant, 68 ft. of the sheli being cut from a cyl- 
inder which was installed in this plant four years ago 
and was still in serviceable condition after the fire. A third 
cylinder which was recovered from the fire and quickly 
placed in operation is located outside the retort house, where 
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Cylinder House and Boiler Room 


it will be operated for 3 or 4 years, or as long as it is serv- 
iceable. 

Two 50,000 gal. measuring tanks were uninjured by the 
fire and were returned to service without alterations. The 
oil in these tanks is heated by live steam which passes 
through six 1 in. pipes enclosed in 2 in. pipes, the steam 
entering the coils through the smaller pipes and returning 
with the condensation to the feed water heater through the 
larger one. In this way it is possible to raise the oil to 
a high temperature in two hours. The oil passes from these 
tanks to the cylinders by gravity through a 10 in. pipe line 
and it is pumped back through the same line. The pres- 
sure pump operates through a 4 in. pipe line. Gage boards 
in the operating room indicate the amount of oil in the 
measuring tanks at any time. 

In emptying the cylinders, the oil can either be pumped 
back directly into the measuring tanks or drained into 
an underground tank from which it can be pumped into 
the storage tanks by means of a 12 in. by 12 in. by 12 in. 
Worthington pump, set in a depressed pit in the engine 
room. In filling the cylinders, an electric contact rings a 
bell and turns on a light when the oil touches the top of 
the cylinder. The oil pressure pumps are equipped with 
regulating vaives to maintain the pressure at 125 lb. In 
a similar way the steam header is equipped with a regulating 
valve to limit the steam pressure in the oil storage tanks 
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or in the cylinders to 45 Ib., preventing too high pressure 
in the heating pipes. 

The vacuum is secured and maintained by means of two 
vacuum pumps recovered from the fire. The vacuum is 
drawn from the top, enabling all water accumulating during 
the steaming process to be drained out to a sap drum under 
the cylinder. 

All valves are located under a false steel floor at one 
side of the engine room, adjacent to the cylinders. The 
valves are arranged to enable oil to be pumped to any tank 

















Cylinder House and Oil Storage Tanks 


or cylinder in the plant. The high pressure valves are 
equipped with by-passes to permit the pressure to be re- 
leased before these valves are opened. A complete drainage 
system has been built underground, carrying the water to an 
outlet at one end and the oil escaping from the ends of the 
cylinders to an underground storage tank at the other end. 
All 10-in. oil pipes under floors are laid in 24-in. by 
concrete tunnels to enable them to be withdrawn 


readily for alterations or repairs. As a protection against 























The Yard and Derricks 


fires a 50,000-gal. water tank on a 50-ft. tower is provided, 
also a 12-in. by 8%-in. by 10-in. Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
fire pump, both connected to 6-in. and 4-in. underground 
pipe lines about the yard. — Electric lights are used through- 
out the plant and yard, current being provided from a small 
generator in the engine room. 

A boiler house and a small shop are located in a sep2- 
rate building a short distance from the cylinder house. 
Two sets of boilers which were recovered from the old 
plant burn either wood or coal and are equipped with a 
Cockson feed water heater. Coal is delivered into a }1 
at the door of the boiler house from a track extending al-ng- 
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side. The macliine shop is equipped with an air com- 
pressor, a 14-in. lathe and a few other tools sufficient to 
handle the crdinary repair work around the plant. 

One of the interesting features of this installation is a 
saw mill located at the water’s edge. This mill was in- 
stalled primarily to frame all bridge timber except braces, 
before treatment, but its activities have been extended to 
include the sawing direct from the logs of about 25 per 
cent of the dimension timbers required. A planing mill 
is operated in connection with it. The saw mill employs 
25 men and has a capacity of about 15,000 ft. B. M. of 
timber daily. All waste slabs and refuse from this mill 
are carried to the boiler room by a continuous belt conveyor 
and are dumped opposite the fire doors where they are used 
as fuel. 

Practically all material in this yard is handled me- 
chanically. A stiff leg derrick on a fixed support loads the 
material from the saw mill onto trams for the cylinders. 
After treatment the material is transferred from the trams 
into cars by a guyed stationary American derrick at the 
other end of the yard. In addition a Brownhoist locomotive 
crane with a 50-ft. boom loads the piling directly from the 
water onto cars and performs such other work about the 
yard as may be necessary. All material is loaded for ship- 











Interior of the Operating Room 


ment as fast as it is treated, to the extent that cars are 
available and none is stored permanently at the treating 
plant. 

This plant has been built and is being operated under 
the direction of W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with John B. Lindsay, superin- 
tendent of timber treating plants, and P. T. Vaughan, as- 
sistant superintendent, directly in charge. The buildings 
were erected by the Mecham Contracting Company, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., while the piping was installed by J. M. 
Foley, Birmingham, Ala. The Power and Mining Ma- 
chinery Co., Cudahy, Wis., furnished the new 133-ft. cyl- 
inder and the new section of the 6-ft. cylinder, while the 
tram cars were manufactured by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. 





FRENCH Rattways.—There has been a_ satisfactory 
recovery in French railway traffic—that is, a satisfactory 
recovery in the earnings of the lines still in French hands. 
Two important companies—the Northern of France and the 
Eastern of France—are still practically, however, in German 
hands. Subject to this remark, it may be noted that the earn- 
ings of the French State lines, the Western of France, the 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, the Paris & Orleans, and 
the Southern of France, amounted in August to $26,037,732, 
as compared with $23,397,353 in August, 1915, and $15,- 
086,539 in August, 1914. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


WasHincTon, D. C., December 6, 1916. 


PRESIDENT WILSON URGES LAW TO PREVENT STRIKES 


A recommendation that Congress pass a law to prohibit 
railroad strikes pending a full public investigation is made 
the outstanding feature of President Wilson’s message to 
Congress delivered at a joint session of the Senate and House 
on Tuesday, December 5. 

Referring to the six recommendations which the President 
made to Congress on August 29, he says that two have been 
complied with by the passage of the Adamson eight-hour 
law. The other recommendations are now renewed, with the 
exception of that for ‘explicit approval by the Congress of 
the consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
an increase of freight rates to meet such additional expen- 
ditures by the railroads as may have been rendered necessary 
by the adoption of the eight-hour day and which have not 
been offset by administrative readjustments and economies, 
should the facts disclosed justify the increase.”’ This he does 
not deem it necessary to renew, saying that the power of the 
commission to increase rates on this ground “is indisputably 
clear.” The renewed recommendations are as follows: 

“Immediate provision for the enlargement and administra- 
tive reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
along the lines embodied in the bill recently passed by the 
House of Representatives and now awaiting action by the 
Senate; in order that the commission may be enabled to deal 
with the many and various duties now devolving upon it with 
a promptness and thoroughness which are, with its present 
constitution and means of action, practically impossible. 

‘“‘An amendment of the existing federal statute which pro- 
vides for the mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of such 
controversies as the present by adding to it a provision that, 
in case the methods of accommodation now provided for 
should fail, a full public investigation of the merits of every 
such dispute shall be instituted and completed before a strike 
or lockout may lawfully be attempted. 

“The lodgment in the hands of the Executive of the power, 
in case of military necessity, to take control of such portions 
and such rolling stock of the railways of the country as may 
be required for military use and to operate them for military 
purposes, with authority to draft into the military service of 
the United States such train crews and administrative offi- 
cials as circumstances require for their safe and efficient use.” 

“In the first place,” the President says, “it seems to me 
imperatively necessary that the earliest possible consideration 
and action should be accorded ‘the remaining measures of 
the program, of settlement and regulation which I had 
occasion to recommend to you at the close of your last session 
in view of the public dangers disclosed by the unaccom- 
modated difficulties which then existed, and which still un- 
happily continue to exist, between the railroads of the coun- 
try and their locomotive engineers, conductors and trainmen.” 

The address then repeats the six recommendations made 
in the previous message, and continues as follows: 

“The second and third of these recommendations the 
Congress immediately acted on; it established the eight- 
hour day as the legal basis of work and wages in train serv- 
ice and it authorized the appointment of a commission to 
observe and report upon the practical results, deeming these 
the measures most immediately needed; but it postponed 
action upon the other suggestions until an opportunity should 
be offered for a more deliberate consideration of them. The 
fourth recommendation I do not deem it necessary to renew. 
The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
an increase of rates on the ground referred to is indisputably 
clear and a recommendation by the Congress with regard to 
such a matter might seem to draw in question the scope of 
the commission’s authority or its inclination to do justice 
when there is no reason to doubt either. 
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“The other suggestions,—the increase in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s membership and in its facilities 
for performing the manifold duties, the provision for full 
public investigation and assessment of industrial disputes, 
and the grant to the Executive of the power to control and 
operate the railways when necessary in time of war or other 
like public necessity,—I now very earnestly renew. 

“The necessity for such legislation is manifest and press- 
ing. ‘Those who have entrusted us with the responsibility 
and duty of serving and safeguarding them in such matters 
would find it hard, I believe, to excuse a failure to act upon 
these grave matters or any unnecessary postponement of ac- 
tion upon them. 

“Not only does the Interstate Commerce Commission now 
find it practically impossible, with its present membership 
and organization, to perform its great functions promptly 
and thoroughly but it is not unlikely that it may presently 
be found advisable to add to its duties still others equally 
heavy and exacting. It must first be perfected as an adminis- 
trative instrument. 

“The country cannot and should not consent to remain 
any longer exposed to profound industrial disturbances for 
lack of additional means or arbitration and conciliation 
which the Congress can easily and promptly supply. And 
all will agree that there must be no doubt as to the power 
of the Executive to make immediate and uninterrupted 
use of the railroads for the concentration of the military 
forces of the nation wherever and whenever they are needed. 

This is a program of regulation, prevention and ad- 
ministrative efficiency which argues its own case in the mere 
statement of it. With regard to one of its items, the increase 
in the efficiency of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the House of Representatives has already acted; its action 
needs only the concurrence of the Senate. 

“T would hesitate to recommend, and I dare say the Con- 
gress ‘would hesitate to act upon the suggestion should I 
make it, that any man in any occupation should be obliged 
by law to continue in an employment which he desired to 
leave. To pass a law which forbade or prevented the in- 
dividual workman to leave his work before receiving the 
approval of society in doing so would be to adopt a new prin- 
ciple into our jurisprudence which I take it for granted we 
are not prepared to introduce. But the proposal that the 
operation of the railways of the country shall not be stopped 
or interrupted by the concerted action of organized bodies 
of men until a public investigation shall have been insti- 
tuted which shall make the whole question at issue plain, 
for the judgment of the opinion of the nation is not to pro- 
pose any such principle. It is based upon the very different 
principle that the concerted action of powerful bodies of men 
shall not be permitted to stop the industrial processes of the 
nation, at any rate before the nation shall have had an op- 
portunity to acquaint itself with the merits of the case as 
between employee and employer, time to form its opinion 
upon an impartial statement of the merits, and opportunity 
to consider all practicable means of conciliation or arbitra- 
tion. I can see nothing in that proposition but the justifiable 
safeguarding by society of the necessary processes of its very 
life. There is nothing arbitrary or unjust in it unless it be 
arbitrarily and unjustly done. It can and should be done 
with a full and scrupulous regard for the interests and 
liberties of all concerned as well as for the permanent in- 
terest of society itself.” 

These suggestions the President refers to as “things left 
undone at the last session which there will now be time to 
complete and which it seems necessary in the interest of the 
public to do at once,” and it is understood to be the inten- 
tion of Congress to make the proposed legislation one of its 
principal orders of business at this session. The President 
held a conference at the White House on Sunday afternoon 
with Speaker Clark and Representative Kitchin, majority 
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leader of the House, at which they promised their co-opera- 
tion to expedite the consideration of the President’s pro- 
posals. The President is to confer with Senate leaders on 
the subject later in the week. It is believed that inasmuch 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission has, on several oc- 
casions, protested against the idea of its being expected to 
advance rates to enable the railroads to pay extravagant 
wages for which it felt no responsibility, the President may 
have felt it not only not necessary but inexpedient to renew 
his suggestion that the commission take wage increases into 
account. It is certain that his proposal for compulsory in- 
vestigation of labor disputes before a strike may lawfully 
be called will arouse most strenuous opposition in labor 
circles, whereas the recommendation which he has decided 
to withdraw would undoubtedly arouse opposition among 
shippers and among the members of Congress who make a 
specialty of taking the side of the shippers on every possible 
occasion. The American Federation of Labor and the broth- 
erhoods of train service employees are unalterably opposed 
to what they choose to call compulsory arbitration and their 
representatives in Congress are expected to do everything 
possible to prevent the President’s recommendations from 
being carried out. Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, issued a statement 
a few days ago saying that the railroad men are opposed to 
compulsory arbitration because it is unconstitutional. ‘You 
cannot compel a man to work if he does not wish to while 
his wage troubles are being arbitrated,”’ he said. “In the 
first place, I do not believe such a law will be passed. In 
the second place, if it is passed I cannot see how it could 
be held constitutional.” 

President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor 
and a number of other labor leaders called on President 
Wilson on Monday afternoon at the White House, but it was 
reported that their purpose was to urge an investigation of 
the high cost of living. 

What the prospects are for the passage of such a law seems 
to be a matter of considerable uncertainty. It is safe to say, 
however, that the legislative machinery will work much less 
smoothly than it did in grinding out the Adamson law. The 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is 
to meet on Friday to arrange its program for the session. 

The Senate Committee on interstate commerce will also 
consider proposed railroad regulation on Friday. Bills in 
accordance with the President’s recommendations are already 
before the committee and Chairman Adamson of the House 
Committee has prepared a bill to be introduced in the House. 


ADAMSON LAW TO SUPREME CouRT 


The test case on which the constitutionality of the Adam- 
son law is to be determined is now in the hands of the Su- 
preme Court on a motion filed in the court on Monday by 
Solicitor General Davis of the department of justice that 
the appeal from Judge Hook’s decision in the Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf case be set for hearing upon a date as 
early as may suit the convenience of the court. The motion 
was concurred in by the counsel for the railroads who were 
in court, including Walker D. Hines, chairman of the rail- 
roads’ committee of counsel, and Arthur Miller, counsel for 
the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf. The transcript of the record 
in the Kansas City court was filed with the Supreme Court 
last week and the motion was received on Monday in the 
usual formal way. It is expected that the date for the 
hearing of arguments will be announced by the court next 
Monday. John G. Johnson of Philadelphia and Walker D. 
Hines will present oral argument on behalf of the railroads. 


A WARNING TO RAILROADS AND CouRTS 


The situation created by the Adamson law has inspired 
another of the examples of unconscious humor which oc- 
casionally find their way into the archives of Congress. 











December 8, 1916 


Representative Benjamin C. Hilliard, of Colorado, has in- 
troduced a joint resolution, which was referred to a com- 
mittee and ordered to be printed on six pages of expensive 
white paper, directing that unless all suits relative to the 
Adamson law shall be wholly discontinued before December 
20 the department of justice shall summarily take over the 
railroads of the United States, pay for them at their actual 
value and operate them, and that unless the suits are dis- 
continued before the date mentioned Congress shall not en- 
tertain any kind of railroad legislation other than such as 
shall contemplate government ownership and operation of 
all transportation facilities. After the department of justice 
shall have taken over the railroads it shall at once fix an 
eight-hour day in all branches of railroad service, reduce 
passenger fares to two cents a mile and adjust freight rates 
“so that patrons in every part of the country shall enjoy 
the benefit which would follow the operation of all the rail- 
roads with the single purpose of public service.” ‘The de- 
partment is authorized to employ help in the operation of 
the properties and to provide means and methods of pay- 
ment for such service. It is not stated whether or not the 
department is expected to be able to do this from two-cent 
fares and the kind of freight rates which railroad patrons 
would enjoy. 

The resolution also provides that if any court created by 
Congress shall fail to dismiss any such suit in the time rea- 
sonably required to convene the court and enter an order, all 
courts so created shall be abolished, but if the court which 

_was created by the Constitution shall entertain any such suit 
Congress is to proceed with somewhat more deliberation. It 
is to “exercise its every constitutional power to secure early 
and favorable determination of any issue involved.” Con- 
gress is also asked to solemnly covenant “that never again 
will it permit any public statute of the United States to be 
questioned, ignored or avoided.” 

Various reasons for this expenditure of good paper and 
ink are stated in a series of whereases, from which it ap- 
pears that “in many instances, evincing no care 
for their country or its welfare, wealthy and influential men 

: have appealed to courts of congressional cre- 
ation to undo the acts of Congress.” that “with customary 
effrontery and assumed superiority, the typical, old and well- 
known selfish interests of the country, in culmination of a 
slanderous campaign against the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, happily of no avail, are once more appealing to the 
congressionally created courts to have made inoperative and 
void an act of Congress which, in the interest of all the 
people, the President recommended and the Congress passed,” 
that ‘while those in control of such actions entertain no 
honest belief that the so-called Adamson or eight-hour law is 
unconstitutional, they nevertheless purpose to create so much 
confusion and uncertainty in relation thereto that in placa- 
tion the Congress will legislate more power into channels 
through which the railroad companies may exact greater 
toll from the masses of the people,” and that, ‘the country’s 
forward steps toward the perfect in government have been 
woefully retarded by the arrogated power of the courts, in- 
voked by men more widely known for their financial in- 
fluence and power than by their devotion to justice.” 

Another whereas assumes to leave an impression that the 
resolution is “in keeping with the dignity, purpose and 
responsibilities of the Congress” and “that the occasion is 
timely for courageous and definite action.” 


DELIVERIES OF FREIGHT Cars ABRoAD.—According to a 
despatch from Paris, manufacturers in the United States and 
Spain were criticised in the Chamber of Deputies for failing 
to deliver freight cars ordered by France. It was charged 


that out of 35,000 cars contracted for only 3,000 or 4,000 had 
been delivered, and that the terms of the agreements had not 
been carried out. 
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STEPS TO RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on November 29, 
after conferences with representatives of the railroads and of 
the shippers, authorized a progressive increase in demurrage 
charges to become effective on not less than three days’ notice 
and to expire by limitation on May 1, 1917. The commis- 
sion’s order authorizes the carriers to cancel at once all the 
increased demurrage tariffs which they had filed with the 
commission and which were suspended on November 15, and 
to file new tariffs, making no change in the present form 
of the weather rule or average agreement, providing for two 
days’ free time, Sundays and holidays not to be counted, and 
the following demurrage charges per car after the expiration 
of free time: $1 for the first day, $2 for the second day, 
$3 for the third day and $5 for the fourth and each suc- 
ceeding day. Track storage charges are to remain in effect 
as at present except where the demurrage rate is $3 per 
day or more. 

The commission’s order represents a compromise between 
the proposals submitted by the railways, as represented by 
the Conference Committee on Car Efficiency of the American 
Railway Association, and by the shippers, as represented by 
the demurrage committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, in conference with Commissioner McChord and Ex- 
aminer-Attorney F. B. Dow on November 27. ‘The railroad 
committee had expressed a view that the charges named in 
the suspended tariffs (two dollars a day for the first day, 
etc.) were necessary to correct the immediate situation; but 
for the purpose of a compromise proposed the rule which 
the commission later accepted, with the exception that it 
asked that these rates be embodied in a permanent tariff. 
The National Industrial Traffic League committee had pro- 
posed a rate of $1 for the first two days after the expiration 
of the free time and $2 for the next two days and $5 for 
each succeeding day, and that the present track storage 
charge remain except where the demurrage rate is $5. The 
league committee also insisted that the new rates should ex- 
pire on May 1 and that there be a concurrent increase in 
the per diem rate for cars interchanged. After the railroad 
committee had been advised by Commissioner McChord 
that the commission was holding the demurrage question un- 
der advisement pending advice as to what the carriers pro- 
posed to do about the per diem rates, the committee adopted 
a resolution recommending to the executive committee of 
the American Railway Association that the per diem rate be 
increased from December 1, from 45 cents to 75 cents. 

The Conference Committee on Car Efficiency of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, created by the Car Service Com- 
mission to co-operate with Commissioner McChord in deal- 
ing with the freight car situation, has established head- 
quarters in Washington in the Kellogg Building and has 
been holding almost daily conferences with representatives 
of the shippers and of individual railways to discuss methods 
for dealing with the situation. The commission has been 
represented at these conferences either by Commissioner Mc- 
Chord or by Examiner-Attorney Dow. ‘The general secre- 
tary of the American Railway Association has issued a 
circular to members stating that this committee is authorized 
to take whatever action may be deemed advisable in con- 
nection with the matter of car interchange, etc., and request- 
ing members of the association promptly, earnestly and 
sincerely to enforce its recommendations. The committee 
held its first meeting at Washington on November 22 with 
the Car Service Commission. Commissioner McChord was 
notified of the presence and organization of the committee 
and requested to designate a representative to attend its 
mectings. 

At the first meeting of Commissioner McChord with 
the committee it was arranged that the commission should 
request the attendance of the demurrage committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League for a conference on the 
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demurrage question, with the understanding that if an agree- 
ment could be reached the commission would authorize put- 
ting new demurrage tariffs into effect on less than statutory 
notice. 

At the first meeting of the conference committee the chair- 
man was authorized to employ inspectors on all railroads 
having an excess of coal cars. The committee also sent to 
the railroads a form of blank for information to be furnished 
weekly regarding car balances. A circular was addressed 
to the railroads requesting that all foreign open top cars be 
at once returned to their owners either loaded or empty. An- 
other circular requested all roads to take immediate steps 
to facilitate the prompt return of fruit refrigerator cars and 
heater cars to home territory. On November 25, the roads 
were asked to supply data regarding the number of cars of 
company material on hand, and also complete information 
regarding all embargoes in effect, embargoes cancelled or 
modified, and new embargoes laid. 

At a meeting on November 28, the committee issued a 
notice cancelling the penalty for car diversion until January 
1. It was also announced that, at the request of the con- 
ference committee, the executive officers of roads in the 
Northwest had agreed to put into the coal car service about 
16,500 ore cars to be used on the Chicago & North Western, 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie and their im- 
mediate connections, for the purpose of releasing a large num- 
ber of regular coal cars which were being used for general 
commercial shipments. Instructions were also issued to all 
roads which had on their lines more box cars than they 
owned, regardless of their local requirements, to move such 
excess of cars immediately, whether loaded or empty, toward 
roads which had less than their ownership of cars. These 
instructions provide that cars should be routed homeward to 
the greatest extent consistent with the quick accomplishment 
of the desired result. The circular also stated that roads 
which had on their lines less box cars than they owned 
were expected to assist in relieving the situation by giving 
full information to connecting lines in the direction in which 
the burden of traffic has been moving. 

On December 1 instructions were issued to all railroads 
to turn over to their southern and western connections a per- 
centage of box cars, loaded or empty, in excess of the num- 
ber received from those lines. Railroads in New England 
which have on their lines more box cars than they themselves 
own were directed to turn over to their southern and western 
connections 30 per cent more box cars than they receive from 
such lines. Railroads in Trunk Line and Central Freight 
Association territory were instructed to turn over 20 per 
cent more box cars than they receive, and the southern and 
western lines were directed to deliver 10 per cent more box 
cars than they receive. 

Western railroads were also instructed to use every effort 
to discourage sending to Atlantic seaboard and New Eng- 
land freight, which apparently cannot be unloaded and dis- 
posed of upon its arrival. Eastern roads have been asked 
to refuse to accept from other lines or from shippers on 
their own lines freight which cannot be unloaded upon ar- 
rival at destination. All railroads have been requested to 
forward promptly to the committee a report showing the 
number of box cars received from and the number delivered 
to other roads, divided as between northern, southern, eastern 
and western connections. This report is to be forwarded 
weekly. A statement as of November 1, showing the railroads 
having more or less cars than they own has been sent to all 
lines for their information. 

Representatives of various roads have been requested to 
appear before the committee to discuss the situation on their 
lines. Or November 29, representatives of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, the Delaware & Hudson, the New York Central 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie conferred with the committee. 
On December 4, a similar conference was held with repre- 
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sentatives of the Grand Rapids & Indiana, the Michigan 
Central, the Vandalia, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pere 
Marquette; and on December 5, a similar conference was 
held with representatives of the Wabash, the International 
& Great Northern and the Texas & Pacific. 

Later developments will be found in the News Section. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
RAILROADS 


The following is a summary of bills and _ resolutions 
affecting railroads introduced in Congress at its opening 
session on December 4. There were also a number of bills 
introduced to regulate the distribution of food supplies, 
which would indirectly affect transportation. 

H. J. Res. 305. Mr. Hilliard, authorizing the govern- 
ment ownership of all interstate railroads under certain con- 
ditions. Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Unless all suits or actions relative to the Adamson eight- 
hour law shall be wholly discontinued and dismissed on or 
before the twentieth day of December, 1916, the Department 
of Justice, in the name of the government, is authorized to 
seize, take, and hold all interstate railroads, tracks, road- 
beds, rights of way, rolling stock, etc., of said railroads to 
be owned and operated by the government forever. 

Congress shall abolish all courts created by it that permit 
motions that cause delay or question authority of this act. 

H. J. Res. 307. Mr. Emerson. Embargo on wheat, etc. 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1. To place an embargo on wheat. 

2. As to advisability of enacting legislation to make possi- 
ble transportation of food products under government regula- 
tion, at low cost, from sections of United States where food 
is plentiful to sections where it is scarce. 

H. R. 17815. Mr. Fitzgerald. To fix the rates of postage 
on farm products and manufactured foodstuffs. To Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

All farm products, articles of food, and manufactured 
foodstuffs now mailable and embraced within the classifica- 
tion of fourth-class mail matter not exceeding 150 pounds in 
weight shall, subject to existing restrictions, be subject to 
rates of postage of 3 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 1 cent for each additional pound or fraction of a 
pound. 

H. R. 17819. Mr. Fitzgerald. To regulate the transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce of cold-storage food. To Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Cold storage products not to be transported in interstate 
commerce unless same shall be branded or stamped in con- 
spicuous place on package, with the day, month and year 
when such products were placed in cold storage. 

Shall be unlawful to transport in interstate commerce any 
kind of food, or article used as food, which has been in cold 
storage, or refrigeration for more than 10 calendar months, 
except butter, which shall not be transported if it has been 
in cold storage for more than 12 calendar months. 

H. R. 17823. Mr. McKellar. To regulate shipment of 
cold storage products. To Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 17849. Mr. McLemore. To prevent the transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce of any food products, except 
meats and fruits, that have been kept in cold storage for a 
period of more than 90 days. To Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 17850. Mr. Howard. To prohibit commerce in 
intoximating liquors between the states. To Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 17854. Mr. Oliver. Authorizing Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prescribe rules for the exchange, 
and moving of cars on railroads engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 









Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Commission Asks Absolute Authority Over Railway 
Rates for the Future and Other Extensions of Its Powers 


are recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion in its annual report to Congress for the period 
from November 1, 1915, to October 31, 1916. The recom- 
mendations are summarized in the report as follows: 

That by statute the Congress fix the interstate rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, rules, and regulations existing at a 
specific date, prior to that of enactment, as just and reason- 
able for the past, and provide that no change therein after 
that specified date may be made except upon order of the 
commission; with provision that such statute shall not affect 
proceedings pending at the time of enactment. 

That, unless this recommendation be followed, section 15 
of the act to regulate commerce be so amended as to pro- 
vide one period, limited to one year, for suspension of a 
schedule stating a new rate, fare, charge, classification, regu- 
lation, or practice; and, if so amended, that section 6 be 
amended so as to provide for 60 days’ notice of proposed 
increased charges. 

That appropriate provision be made for punishment of 
any attempt, by intimidation, threats, inducements, or other- 
wise, to influence the testimony of any witness before the 
commission or to deter him from testifying; as also for pun- 
ishment of misbehavior, disorderly conduct, or contumacy, 
in or about any proceeding before the commission. 

That the commission be given definite and specific 
authority to prescribe for all carriers by rail subject to the 
act rules and regulations governing interchange of cars, 
return of cars to the owning road, the conditions and circum- 
stances under which such cars may be loaded on foreign 
roads, and the compensation which carriers shall pay to each 
other for the use of each other’s cars. The carriers should 
be required to publish, post, and file with the commission, 
under the provisions of section 6 of the act, such rules 
and regulations prescribed by the commission, and should 
be held to an observance of those rules and regulations just 
as they are held to an observance of their lawfully pub- 
lished, posted and filed rates. 

That, if jurisdiction to award reparation remains with 
the commission, in lieu of the uniform three-year period 
recommended in the last annual report for the beginning 
of all actions relating to transportation charges subject to 
the act, the Congress fix a limit of three years within which 
a carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce may bring 
action for recovery of any part of its charges, and amend 
section 16 of the act so as to provide that if the carrier 
begins such action after expiration of the two-year limit 
now prescribed in that section, or within 90 days after such 
expiration, complaint against the carrier for recovery of 
damages may be filed with the commission within 90 days 
after such action shall have been begun by the carrier, and 
not after. 

That, without abdication of any federal authority to 
finally control questions affecting interstate and foreign 
commerce, the commission be authorized to co-operate with 
state commissions in efforts to reconcile upon a single rec- 
ord the conflicts between the state and the interstate rates. 

The commission’s reasons for these recommendations are 
discussed. under the various headings in the report. The 
commission also renews several recommendations stated 


gaa changes in the act to regulate commerce 


in its previous reports, suggests that consideration be given 
to the advisability of a federal statute to prohibit trespassing 
and suggests to Congress the question whether authority 
should be conferred on the commission to permit a con- 


tinuance of railroad ownership and control of water lines 
under circumstances which it believes require it under the 
present law to withhold its permission. It is also stated 
that there are other questions which the commission will 
probably desire to discuss before the Joint Committee on 
{interstate Commerce and still others which it may desire 
to bring to the attention of the appropriate committees of 
Congress. 

The following is a very much condensed abstract of some 
of the principal parts of the report. A total of 854 formal 
complaints was filed during the year, a decrease of 110 as 
compared with the previous year. During the same period 
671 cases have been decided and 135 have been dismissed, 
making a total of 806 cases disposed of as against 1,107 
in the preceding year. The commission has conducted 1,485 
hearings and taken approximately 154,488 pages of testi- 
mony as compared with 1,543 hearings and 200,438 pages 
during the preceding year. ‘There were 223 proceedings 
instituted under the investigation and suspension docket, an 
increase of 24, and 206 such proceedings have been disposed 
of, a decrease of 4. The commission declined to exercise 
the authority to suspend in 312 cases, a decrease of 56 as 
compared with the previous year. Forty-four conferences 
consuming from one to eight days each have been held at 
the request of interested parties for the purpose of laying 
before the commission their reasons for and against sus- 
pension of protested schedules. The division of correspond- 
ence and claims hasreceived and answered approximately 
50,000 general inquiries. During the year 4,939 informal 
complaints were received, a decrease of 1,561, as compared 
with the previous year, due in part to the adoption of a 
somewhat different method of handling informal complaints. 
A total of 6,040 special docket applications were filed by 
carriers, a decrease of 650, and orders were entered in 
5,370 cases, a decrease of 372. Reparation has been 
awarded amounting to $432,493. There were 1,833 cases 
disposed of without an order. 


FourTH SECTION 


The matter of greatest interest and importance coming 
under the fourth section of the act, the commission says, 
has been the question of the proper adjustment of trans- 
continental rates, which is discussed at length. The situa- 
tion has so radically changed by reason of the virtual cessa- 
tion of compelling water competition via the Panama Canal 
as to put in issue rate relationships fully justified when 
established but now alleged to be unduly preferential to 
coast cities and unduly prejudicial to interior points. It 
is the commission’s design to attain, if possible, a permanent 
basis for the adjustment of this perplexing problem, which 
has been so provocative of complaint, and reach such a solu- 
tion, without any discouragement to the just relative utiliza- 
tion by all the people of established transcontinental 
avenues of transportation by rail as well as by canal. In 
addition to the 5,030 original applications, 5,855 special 
applications have since been filed requesting fourth section 
relief in order that carriers might make changes in rates 
to meet changed commercial and transportation conditions. 


RATE SCHEDULES 


There were 106,442 tariff publications filed during the 
year. This is less by several thousand than the numbers 
filed during recent years. The policy of consolidating 
numerous schedules of individual roads into joint tariffs. 
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effects economies, reduces the number of publications and 
simplifies the task of ascertaining a rate. More than 
100,000 such documents as division sheets, car reports and 
embargo notices have been filed. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FREIGHT 


The Western Classification Committee has continued the 
plan of reorganization noted in last year’s report. ‘The 
Official Classification Committee has been reorganized under 
a different plan. ‘There is reason to expect that the South- 
ern Classification Committee will in the near future be 
reorganized along lines similar to those adopted in the 
western and official territories. 

Check of the current classifications shows that in the 
western 76 per cent represents recommendations of the Com- 
mitte on Uniform Classification, and that 89 per cent of 
the recommendations submitted by the uniform committee 
have been accepted; that in the official 70 per cent represents 
recommendations of the uniform committee, which it is 
expected will be increased to 75 per cent in an early issue; 
and that in the southern 84 per cent represents recommenda- 
tions of the uniform committee, and that 86 per cent of 
the uniform committee’s recommendations have been 
adopted 

The current issue of the western classification effected 
170 increases, 365 reductions, 266 additions, and 351 
changes which did not effect either increases or reductions; 
that of the official effected 237 reductions and 403 increases; 
that of the southern effected 191 increases, 156 reductions, 
204 additions, and 497 changes which did not effect increases 
or reductions. 

The western classification has been adopted to govern 
intrastate traffic by nearly all of the western states, the 
exceptions being Illinois, Nebraska, lowa and Texas. The 
official classification is applicable on intrastate traffic in all 
of the states in official classification territory, excepting 
Illinois and Virginia, which lie, respectively, on the borders 
between official and western and between official and south- 
ern classification territories. The southern classification 
has, with minor exceptions, been adopted for intrastate traffic 
by the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Louisiana east of the Mississippi River. The Railroad 
Commission of Georgia is considering the question of adopt- 
ing it in that state. The southern classification, which 
became effective April 20, 1914, was adopted and is still 
in force in Alabama. 

The commission remarks that the progress made in the 
direction of uniform classification has been rather disap- 
pointingly slow. ‘The work, however, has been done in a 
thorough manner, and it is urged in some quarters that the 
further consideration of the uniform committee’s recom- 
mendations by the several classification committees and by 
the individual carriers parties thereto has been a refining 
process which will contribute to permanency. It not infre- 
quently happens that in such consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the uniform committee questions are raised 
which necessitate further exhaustive investigation and which 
finally result in a modification of the proposed uniform 
regulation. No effort has been made to establish uniformity 
in ratings in the several classifications. 


DIvIsIon oF INQUIRY 


Fifty-four indictments were returned for violations of the 
act to regulate commerce and the acts supplementary thereto. 
Twenty-two were against carriers or carriers’ agents and 32 
against shippers, passengers, or interested parties other than 
carriers. During the year 53 cases were concluded. Pleas 
of guilty were offered by 23 defendants and pleas of nolo 
contendere by 4 defendants; in 11 cases verdicts of guilty 
were rendered; in 7 cases verdicts of not guilty were ren- 
dered. In 4 cases demurrers to the indictment were sus- 
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tained; and in 4 cases demurrers were overruled. ‘Three 
indictments were dismissed upon motion of the government, 
but in each instance pleas of guilty were offered to other 
indictments returned in the same case. Experience has 
shown that the indictment of a corporation does not have 
the same preventive influence as the indictment of responsible 
individuals, the commission says. Where personal respon- 
sibility is clear, it seems not only fairer to the corporate 
shareholders interested but more effective in the administra- 
tion of the act to secure personal indictment. During the 
year 23 individuals were indicted. In the cases concluded 
10 individuals pleaded guilty, of whom 9 were fined and 1 
sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment; 1 individual was 
convicted by a jury; 3 were found not guilty; and the indict- 
ments against 6 were dismissed. 


DIvISION OF LAW 


On March 1, 1914, 25 cases involving orders or require- 
ments of the commission were pending in the courts, all but 1 
of which have been concluded. ‘That case has since been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States, remanded, 
decided anew by a district court, and again appealed to the 
Supreme Court, where it is now pending argument and sub- 
mission. Since that date 50 cases involving orders or re- 
quirements of the commission have been instituted in the 
courts, of which 19 have been concluded. Of the remain- 
ing 31 cases, 4 have been argued, submitted, and taken 
under advisement by the Supreme Court and 7 are pending 
argument and submission to that court. ‘There are pending 
in district courts 17 cases, of which 1 is held under advise- 
ment on a motion to dismiss, 1 is pending dismissal or 
reargument after decision by the commission on rehearing, 
and 15 are pending hearing or final hearing and submission. 
Three cases, decided by the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia in favor of the commission, are to be appealed. 

During the period covered by this report 14 cases involv- 
ing orders or requirements of the commission have been insti- 
tuted in the courts. Of these 3 were brought to compel 
railroad officials to answer certain questions relative to ex- 
penditures by carriers for political and other purposes; 
another to enjoin the issuance by a carrier to non-excepted 
persons of passes stipulated for in deeds to rights of way; 
while still another was an action at law to recover the pen- 
alty provided by section 6 of the act for failure of a carrier 
to comply with an order requiring the filing of indexes 
to freight and passenger tariffs. The purpose of the other 
9 cases was the annulment of certain orders. 

Seven cases to which the commission was a party have 
been decided by United States district courts, and 3 by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Of these 10 
cases, 7 were decided in favor of the commission. ‘The re- 
maining 3 cases, in which the decisions were adverse to 
the commission, have been appealed, argued and submitted 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and are now 
pending decision. Motions for interlocutory injunctions 
against orders of the commission were denied by district 
courts in 2 cases, and 5 cases were dismissed in district 
courts on motion of petitioners or by stipulation at their 
instance. In the Supreme Court 2 cases were dismissed 
by the United States. 


DIVISION OF CARRIERS’ ACCOUNTS 


Much valuable information not expedient to require in 
annual reports has been gathered by the division and much 
good has been accomplished in the past few years by send- 
ing out circulars to carriers requiring from them special 


reports touching particular features of their accounts. Vary- 
ing practices are thus disclosed, and steps are taken to 
have erroneous methods corrected, thus subserving the prin- 
ciple of uniform accounting. As illustrative of this class 
of work are mentioned two circulars sent out at different 
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times requiring the steam roads to report their current meth- 
ods relating to the depreciation of equipment. 

The great majority of erroneous practices disclosed by the 
examinations conducted by the division are said to be not 
the result of willful intent and it has usually been possible to 
effect adjustments without resorting to extreme measures. 
In fact, it may be said*that most accounting officers of car- 
riers are now in full accord with the accounting regulations 
and are inclined to welcome examinations as assisting them 
in keeping their accounts properly. 


DIVISION OF STATISTICS 


The general character of the work of this division has 
been stated in previous reports. The volume of its work, 
like that of other divisions of the commission, is constantly 
increasing. 

Under date of October 2, 1916, orders were entered re- 
quiring common carriers by steam railway whose revenues 
exceed $1,000,000 per annum to render semi-monthly reports 
of freight car requirements and supply, beginning as of 
October 15, 1916, and quarterly reports of condition of 
freight cars, beginning as of January 1, 1917. Besides such 
work, the division has made various studies of the statistical 
aspects of particular cases coming before the commission 
for determination and its work of this character is contin- 
ually increasing. One line of study in this connection that 
has received attention is that regarding the comparative 
density of traffic and the cost of operation in various geo 
graphical regions and the relation which these matters 
bear to the level of freight rates. The subject of freight 
traffic statistics is also receiving further attention. 


DIVISION OF SAFETY 


The work of the division of safety during the past year 
has been substantially similar to its work in previous years. 
A detailed report of this work is published separately. 

During the fiscal year 267 cases, involving an aggregate 
of 703 violations of the safety appliance laws were trans- 
mitted to the several United States district attorneys for 
prosecution. Cases comprising 86 counts were tried, of 
which 54 counts were decided in favor of and 5 counts 
against the government; 27 counts are still pending decision, 
and confession of judgment was had as to 473 counts. Cases 
involving 47 counts which were pending decision at the 
beginning of the last fiscal year have been decided, 35 in 
favor of and 12 against the government, which 12 counts 
were argued in the circuit court of appeals and decision ren- 
dered in favor of the government. The decision of the 
circuit court of appeals in Spokane & Inland Empire R. R. 
Co. Case, involving 15 counts, and taken to the Supreme 
Court on writ of error, was affirmed in a decision rendered 
in favor of the government. 

Attention is called to the fact that there was a marked 
increase in the number of violations of the safety appliance 
acts reported for prosecution as compared with the preced- 
ing year. This condition is said to indicate the necessity 
for a more rigid inspection on the part of the carriers at 
terminal and repair points, as well as the maintenance of 
an adequate force at such places properly to keep equipment 
in a safe condition. 

During the past fiscal year there were transmitted to the 
several United States district attorneys for prosecution 159 
cases, involving 1,129 counts, of violations of the hours of 
service act. Cases involving 628 counts were confessed and 
390 counts were brought to trial, resulting in verdicts in 
favor of the government as to 224 counts and against it 
as to 112 counts, while the remaining 54 counts are still 
undecided. 

During the fiscal year 55 collisions and 30 derailments, 
a total of 85 train accidents, were investigated. These 


resulted in the death of 209 persons and the injury of 1,441 
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persons. Collisions caused the death of 153 persons and 
the injury of 1,121 persons; derailments caused 56 deaths 
and 320 injuries. ‘Twenty-six of the collisions occurred on 
lines operated by the block system, 11 in automatic block 
signal territory, and 15 in manual block signal territory; 
29 of the collisions occurred where no block system was 
in effect, 22 on lines operated by the train order system, and 
7 in yard and similar locations. It is stated that the inves- 
tigation of collisions in automatic signal territory has dem- 
onstrated the need of a revision of the rules and a change in 
the practices pertaining to the observance of caution signal 
indications. It is declared to be extremely desirable from 
the standpoint of safety that the caution indication of a 
distant signal should require an engineman to reduce speed 
at once and approach the next signal with caution prepared 
to stop. The suggestion in previous reports as to the neces- 
sity for some form of automatic train control device is 
referred to and it is stated that it is encouraging to note 
that railroad managements are apparently giving serious con- 
sideration to the necessity for developing devices of this 
character. The report says there is need of legislation 
requiring the standardization of operating rules. Experi- 
mental tests have been conducted during the past year of 
three automatic train control devices and one air-brake 
system. 
LocoMoTIVE BoILER INSPECTION. 


The work of this division has been materially changed 
by the act making the provisions of the boiler inspection 
law apply to and include the entire locomotive and tender 
and all their parts, which has presented additional prob- 
lems for consideration. In connection with a review of the 
work of the division a summary of the tabulated data con- 
tained in the report of the chief inspector for the fiscal 
year, which is published separately, and which includes 
inspections of all parts of locomotives or tenders and acci- 
dents resulting from failure thereof since the amendment 
became effective, is given as follows: 


Number of locomotives inspected..........-.seeceeecs 52,650 
PMNS LOUNGE GCIOCTIVEG< 5... cccetcewcedioes@aceccues 24,685 
Pereeetnse Tound elev... csks cece wsecseceecs 47 
Number ordered out of service for repairs..........00. 1,943 
TOUMS O08  SOCCUIONES oho isicies Kew came Vacs Klacasaiseeowws 537 
UMEMRE TINO Se oatshadhs a cae nadadactiaae eciedeceadeeees 38 
MIMI URTNINO OI cas: alta a gare eich 18d fase die Acie aa aoe aa 599 


It is stated that a large majority of the carriers are dili- 
gent in their efforts to comply with the law and are sin- 
cerely co-operating with the division with that end in view, 
and in such cases the beneficial results are particularly 
noticeable. A few carriers have attempted to place the bur- 
den of inspecting their locomotives on the government by 
continuing to use defective equipment until it was found 
and ordered out of service by federal inspectors. 


DIVISION OF VALUATION 


It was stated in the last annual report that the engineer- 
ing forces of the commission engaged in valuation work had 
been expanded as far as was thought advisable and that 
those forces if maintained as then existing should cover from 
45,000 to 50,000 miles of road per annum. For the last 
year field engineering forces have been maintained at that 
point and from October 1, 1915, to September 30, 1916, 
covered 50,840.38 miles of road. There are in the United 
States about 114 miles of tracks of all kinds for each mile 
of road. The track mileage covered during this year was 
77,348.51, thus indicating that the properties under survey 
were of at least average difficulty. If the same rate of 
progress should be maintained in the field for the future 
as during the past year, the road and track surveys should 
be completed by January 1, 1920. There will still be a cer- 
tain amount of field work to be done in connection with 
mechanical and structural work, but this probably will not 
require much time nor a considerable force. 

The computing forces have during the same year 
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assembled, ready for pricing, about the same number of 
miles. Taking the country as a whole, there is probably 
a lag of six months between the field and the office work. 

The commission’s forces have inventoried and computed 
for pricing approximately 50,000 miles of road during the 
last year, and at this rate of progress the field work should 
be completed in slightly over three years and the office work 
in from six months to a year afterwards. The application 
of prices and the writing out of the final assembly sheets 
is a comparatively short and inexpensive task when the 
prices have been determined. The ascertainment of the 
prices themselves has proved to be a more extensive work 
than was anticipated. 

There are many fundamental questions common to the 
valuation of all railroad properties which will be raised by 
objection to the tentative valuations and which must be 
decided before the commission can make up and transmit 
to Congress a final valuation. Since the act gives to all inter- 
ested parties the right to be heard, it has not felt justified 
in reaching or announcing a conclusion upon these matters 
in advance of hearings upon these tentative reports. 

Certain tentative valuations have been served and the 
questions raised by the protests to them will be heard and 
decided in due course. Since many of these questions are 
common to all properties, their decision in these first cases 
may be controlling in other cases. 

As soon as these fundamental questions have been passed 
upon, the commission says, there is no reason why tenta- 
tive valuations can not be completed and served at substan- 
tially the same rate that the field work proceeds. The rapid- 
ity with which valuations can be made final and reported 
to Congress must depend upon the number and character 
of the objections which are made to the tentative valuations. 


THE PANAMA CANAL ACT 


On this subject the commission says in part: 

The amendments to the act to regulate commerce which 
were effected by the passage of the Panama canal act pro- 
hibit a railroad company or other common carrier subject 
to the act from owning, leasing, operating, controlling, or 
having any interest, directly or indirectly, in any common 
carrier by water or any vessel carrying freight or passengers 
with which said railroad or other carrier does or may com- 
pete for traffic. It is provided that if the commission shall 
be of opinion that such service by water, other than through 
the Panama canal, is operated in the interest of the public 
and is of advantage to the convenience and commerce of the 
people, and that a continuance thereof will neither exclude, 
prevent, nor reduce competition on the route by water, it 
may by order extend the time during which such service 
by water may continue to be operated. 

In interpreting these provisions the commission has held 
that the competition or possibility of competition referred 
to is not a vague, indefinite, or remotely possible com- 
petition, but something real and substantial. We have felt 
that where the competition or possible competition was 
remote, improbable, or negligible, and where the service was 
being operated in the interest of the public, and was of 
advantage to the convenience and commerce of the people, 
and a continuance thereof would neither exclude, prevent, 
nor reduce competition on the route by water, we should per- 
mit such continuance. But where the competition is real 
and substantial and it is not clearly shown that a contin- 
uance of the service will neither exclude, prevent, nor re- 
duce competition on the route by water we have no power 
to abate the prohibition against such continued common 
ownership, control, or operation. 

Cases of this kind have come forward and are now pend- 
ing in which the competition is real, substantial, and not 
denied, but in which there is abundant testimony on behalf 
of shippers and shipping interests generally in the terri- 
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tory served, frequently not contradicted in any degree, to 
the effect that the service is in the interest of the public 
and of advantage to the convenience and commerce of the 
people, and that a discontinuance thereof would be substan- 
tially injurious to them and to their localities instead of 
working any public benefit. 

We think that these facts should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress, so that in the light of those facts it 
may determine whether or not authority shall be conferred 
upon the commission to permit, in such cases and under such 
circumstances, a continuance of the railroad ownership, con- 
trol, or operation of the water lines, subject to such further 
and different orders as the commission may subsequently 
enter upon a further hearing and a showing of substan- 
tially changed circumstances and conditions. 


SUSPENSION OF SCHEDULES 


Under this head the report says in part: 

We call attention to the advisability of changing the 
periods for which the commission can suspend the opera- 
tion of a proposed new schedule, suggesting that in lieu 
of the two periods now provided, the first being too short 
within which to dispose of any important case, thus necessi- 
tating in most cases the preparation and service of supple- 
mental suspension orders, there be provided one period of 
one year. 

If the above-mentioned change is made it should, we 
think, be supplemented by a provision requiring the car- 
riers to give not less than 60 days’ notice of increased rates 
or charges. Under such a notice those who are affected by 
the charges would have more opportunity to ascertain 
accurately the effect of the proposed new schedule and to 
determine whether or not they ought to protest it; they 
would have more opportunity within which to properly pre- 
pare their protests and the reasons therefor; the carriers 
would have more time within which to present their reasons 
in support of the proposed schedules; and the commission 
would have more time within which to determine whether 
or not it would suspend the schedules. It not infrequently 
happens now that schedules are suspended on the strength 
of protests filed a short time before the schedule is to become 
effective, and later protestant learns that he was not fully 
informed or advised and withdraws his protest. It has been 
our practice, in important cases and where the time before 
the effective date of the schedule permitted, to hear the 
parties informally on the question of whether or not the 
schedules should be suspended, but in the great majority 
of cases there is not time for such proceeding. 


INTIMIDATION OF WITNESSES 


There is no provision of existing law making it an offense 
for a person to intimidate or threaten a witness who is about 
to give testimony before the commission. Recent occurrences 
suggest that section 12 of the act should be so amended as 
to make punishable any efforts, by intimidation, threats, or 
inducements of any kind, to influence the testimony of any 
witness or to prevent any person from testifying before the 


commission. Although the commission is exercising a func- 
tion that is quasi-judicial, it has no means or power for en- 
forcing order or securing the punishment of persons who may 
interfere with the orderly conduct of its proceedings. 


‘TRESPASSING 


The commission desires to call the attention of Congress to 
the matter of trespass. Figures compiled from the monthly 
reports of accidents resulting from the operation of steam 
railways in the United States are shown in a table in the 
report from which it appears that 5,006 trespassers were 
killed during the year ended June 30, 1916. This number 
is more than 56 per cent of the total number of persons killed 
in railway accidents of all classes resulting from the opera- 
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tion of trains, locomotives, and cars during the year, and it 
represents a loss of life for which laxity in the enforcement 
of the law seems to be largely responsible. Of the trespassers 
killed only 23 per cent were on trains. Of the 77 per cent 
not on trains a large proportion were trespassing on the right 
of way, 989 being struck or run over by locomotives or cars 
at stations or in yards, 88 at highway grade crossings, and 
2,581 at other places along the tracks. The commission’s 
investigations of accidents disclose instances in which it is 
morally certain that serious accidents to trains have been 
caused by malicious acts of trespassers. While 13 states 
have legislated upon the subject of trespassing, it appears 
to be difficult to secure the enforcement of such laws, and 
carriers thus fail to obtain the protection in this regard which 
the public welfare demands. The commission believes that 
the matter is of sufficient importance to warrant a considera- 
tion of the advisability of enacting a Federal statute pro- 
hibiting, under appropriate penalty, trespassers on the trains 
of interstate carriers, and on the tracks of such carriers at 
places where there are two or more tracks, or within the 
limits of incorporated towns, or at places where the carrier 
by appropriate sign or warning gives notice that trespassing 
on its tracks is prohibited. Any such statute should, how- 
ever, provide that nothing therein is intended to make lawful 
any trespass which would be unlawful under state laws. 
It might be that Congress could confer concurrent jurisdic- 
tion upon Federal and state courts for the enforcement of any 
statute which might be enacted upon this subject. 


Car SHORTAGE 


The report includes a long discussion on the subject of 
car shortage, as to which the commission says, in part: 

Whenever business generally is good and times are pros- 
perous there is widespread difficulty and complaint due to 
inability to secure satisfactory transportation services from 
the railroads. This difficulty recurs during the fall and win- 
ter months practically every year with regard to transporta- 
tion of coal, and usually in connection with the movement 

of grain when the crops are good. ‘These situations are 
~ generally spoken of as “‘car shortage” periods. This expres- 
sion by no means indicates the whole trouble. While it is 
true that the shippers can not get the cars they would like 
to have for loading, it is equally true in many instances, if 
not generally, that if the number of cars available for loading 
were doubled or trebled the situation would thereby be made 
worse, due to the fact that the additional number of cars 
loaded could not be promptly transported, and to inadequacy 
and congestion of terminals, which congestion, in turn, is 
due in part to failure of consignees to promptly receive and 
remove their freight. 

The original custom of transferring freight from car to 
car at junction points of railroads was long ago abandoned 
in the interests of economy and good service. Rules were 
adopted by the carriers which had for their purpose insur- 
ing prompt return of cars to the owning road. Fines were 
provided as penalties for misuse of another carrier’s equip- 
ment or for loading it except in the direction of home. 

When business is comparatively light and there is an abun- 
dance or surplus of equipment and the transportation facili- 
ties and terminals of the carriers are not overtaxed, these 
rules are quite generally observed, but when business is heavy 
and shippers are clamoring for cars they seem to be entirelv 
ignored, and, so far as we are advised, no effort is or has 
been made to assess the penalties provided in the rules for 
misuse of equipment. As a result, the railroad that orig- 
inates a large volume of outbound tonnage, such as grain or 
coal, finds its cars going rapidly off its line and it and its 
shippers faced with a “car shortag«,” which continues to the 
inconvenience and substantial loss of that railroad and the 
shippers served by it until the season comes to a close or 
the period of “car shortage” has passed. It is undoubtedly 
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true that under these practices the railroad that has liberally 
provided itself with cars, tracks, and motive power with 
which to serve the shippers on its line is unable properly 
to serve those shippers or to get the benefit of its investment 
in equipment and the use of its facilities, while another 
railroad, that has neglected ‘to reasonably provide itself with 
equipment, is using the cars of the roads that have so pro- 
vided themselves and that are suffering through the absence 
and misuse of their cars. 

Cars move regardless of ownership far beyond the lines 
of the owning carrier and its immediate connections. A 
car goes out into the sea of movement of traffic under con- 
ditions analogous to those under which a bank note goes over 
the counter of the bank into the hands of the public. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that rules regarding the use and 
return of carriers’ cars and the compensation to be paid by 
one carrier for the use of another carrier’s cars must be 
uniform for the entire country. It is quite probable that it 
would be reasonable, desirable, and proper to make those 
rules more drastic and the compensation higher during peri- 
ods of so-called “car shortage” than during other periods 
when there is an abundance of equipment and transportation 
facilities. 

Section 1 of the act requires the carriers to furnish trans- 
portation as defined in that section “upon reasonable request 
therefor,” and defines the term “transportation” as including 
among other facilities, cars. Manifestly if the carriers were 
to equip themselves with cars, motive power, tracks, and 
terminals so as to meet at any moment the maximum demand 
for transportation, a substantial part of those facilities would 
be idle during a part of each year and sometimes during all 
of consecutive years. Interest on the investment and depre- 
ciation of the facilities would, however, go on. It would 
be an extremely difficult thing to determine exactly when a 
carrier had reasonably provided itself with facilities, and 
the undertaking would be much more difficult under exist- 
ing conditions where the carrier that has signally failed in 
this regard is able to keep itself on a substantial parity with 
other carriers by using their equipment under a per diem 
charge which is moderate, if not nominal, during the period 
of “car shortage,” and by disregarding entirely the rules 
adopted by the carriers relative to the use and return of such 
cars. The Supreme Court of the United States seems to 
have recognized the fact that it would be unreasonable to 
undertake to require a carrier to provide facilities which 
would meet every condition that might arise; and it was 
held that a railroad’s car supply may be legally sufficient 
and yet not sufficient to meet the demands of shippers in 
unforeseen contingencies, fluctuations in the demand for 
transportation, or unavoidable absence of equipment off the 
line. 

This situation had grown so bad and become so acute in 
the early spring of 1916 as to lead the commission to sug- 
gest to the executives of the eastern railroads some united 
and co-operative effort to improve it. The cars of the west- 
ern railroads had been loaded with eastbound traffic and 
sent through to such an extent that their supply was alarm- 
ingly diminished. 

A road that has fairly well provided itself with cars, and 
that’ is the originator of the greater portion of the tonnage 
which it moves, presumably would favor an increased per 
diem charge for the use of one carrier’s cars by another, but 
the road that is a delivering carrier of a much larger volume 
of traffic than it originates presumably would take the oppo- 
site view. The carrier that is disposed to depend upon its 
ability to confiscate to its own uses the cars provided by 
other carriers naturally desires to do so at the lowest possible 
cost to itself. It is therefore difficult to get any new agree- 
ment between all of the carriers with their varying individual 
interests. Experience seems to show that every carrier 
shrinks from seeking the penalties provided in the rules 
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voluntarily agreed to by the carriers among themselves for 
misuse or improper diversion of its cars. It naturally fears 
retaliation, which might take the form of diverting substan- 
tial quantities of traffic, and as to which it would have no 
adequate recourse. 

It seems to us beyond question that largely increased rail- 
road facilities are necessary to adequately handle the com- 
merce of the country, and that in some way those facilities 
must be provided. It seems, also, that it would be sound 
public policy to exhaust all reasonable efforts to secure the 
highest possible degree of efficiency from the facilities al- 
ready possessed. Obviously this can not be done by leaving 
these matters for determination by unanimous vote of all 
the carriers in the country. Within certain limits the force 
of competition between carriers can not be denied. The 
carrier that desires to participate in the movement of traffic 
must carry it as cheaply as its competitor. It must accord 
as liberal rules and regulations as are accorded by its com- 
petitor, and these competitive influences make unanimity of 
opinion as to what are proper rules and regulations more 
difficult of attainment than it would otherwise be. 

From these facts and experiences and a study of these 
considerations over a substantial period we are led to the 
conclusion that a reasonable degree of the desired and neces- 
sary improvement can be reached within any reasonable time 
only by vesting power to regulate these questions for all 
railroads in the appropriate Federal body, and also provid- 
ing means by which rules and regulations promulgated can 
be enforced. We recommend that the commission be given 
definite and specific authority to prescribe for all carriers 
by rail subject to the act rules and regulations governing 
interchange of cars, return of cars to the owning road, the 
conditions and circumstances under which such cars may be 
loaded on foreign roads, and the compensation which car- 
riers shall pay to each other for the use of each other’s cars. 


The carriers should be required to publish, post, and file 
with the commission, under the provisions of section 6 of the 
act, such rules and regulations prescribed by the commis- 
sion, and should be held to an observance of those rules 
and regulations just as they are held to an observance of 
their lawfully published, posted, and filed rates. 


AUTHORITY OVER CHANGES IN RATES 


The commission’s recommendation that Congress fix the 
existing rates at a specific date as reasonable for the past 
is discussed under the subject of “Reparation.” On this 
the report says in part: 

During somewhat recent years numerous agencies hav 
been established in different parts of the country whose 
principal or sole business is to secure from shippers or 
consignees their paid freight bills and power of attorney to 
bring complaints in the name of the one from whom such 
bills are secured. Usually an agreement is entered into that 
whatever reparation is recovered will be divided on a per- 
centage basis, but in some instances expense bills are pur- 
chased outright for insignificant sums. Wherever it is 
thought that there is any prospect of securing an award of 
reparation, complaint is brought before the commission, 
which necessitates hearing, decision, and preparation and 
printing of a report. The number of such cases is very 
large, and it is undoubtedly true that if it were not for the 
hope of securing reparation a majority of the complaints 
filed would not be presented. 

In connection with the question of reparation on account 
of an unreasonable rate charged it should be borne in mind 
that the standard of reasonableness under our act is not a 
definite fixed standard. That is to say, whether a certain 
rate is reasonble or not often can not be known by the car- 
rier until the commission has passed upon it. Now, in 
seeking reparation on account of an unreasonable rate, com- 
plainants frequently invoke the common law in support of 
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their claims, but we have been referred to no common-law 
case where the standard exceeded by the carrier was not a 
fixed definite standard which the carrier knew and was bound 
to observe. The act contemplates that we shall find rates 
reasonable or unreasonable according to whether, in our 
opinion, the rate bears a proper relation to the service ren- 
dered. But this is pre-eminently a question upon which 
opinions of the commission and of the carriers may differ, 
and the act contemplates an original exercise of the carriers’ 
judgment. 

The act authorizes us to prescribe for the future only the 
maximum reasonable rate, fare, or charge. The carriers are 
at liberty to adopt the maximum so fixed or anything lower. 
It may easily transpire that an adjustment contemplated by 
the fixing of maximum rates, fares, or charges will be dis- 
torted or set at naught by the action of some individual car- 
rier. The orders of the commission are binding for a maxi- 
mum period of two years. It frequently results that dis- 
criminatory or unreasonable rate situations considered in 
an investigation extending over a substantial period of time 
and involving a large amount of work and expense, and 
which are corrected for a period of two years by an order, 
are re-established immediately upon the expiration of the 
two years, thus necessitating another equally or more ex- 
haustive investigation. 

These and other contributing causes lead to the result that 
in this respect and to this extent the present system or plan 
of regulation resolves itself largely into a sort of continuous 
moving around in a circle. The necessity for flexibility in 
order to fairly meet rapidly changing industrial and commer- 
cial conditions is fully recognized, but the soundness of the 
theory of leaving each carrier free to initiate its own rates 
and thus investing each of them with the power to over- 
throw or seriously disturb an adjustment that is recognized 
as reasonable and fair by the overwhelming majority of 
the carriers and shippers interested therein may well be 
doubted. 

There are many instances in which a rate that has been 
in effect for 8 or 10 or more years and against which no real 
objection has been made is attacked as unreasonable, both 
at the time of filing the complaint and for the statutory 
period of two years prior thereto, and reparation on past 
shipments moving within the period of limitation is demand- 
ed. It seems clearly desirable that the highest possible 
degree of uniformity and stability of rates and rate relation- 
ships should obtain, and that the time at which the carriers’ 
final accounts for the past years may be considered closed 
should be much more definite than it is. 

All rates, fares, and charges have been open to complaint 
for a period of more than 10 years, within which the com- 
mission had power to fix the future maximum rates. For a 
period of more than six years all proposed increased rates 
have been subject to protest and suspension before becoming 
effective. Obviously there should come a time when as to the 
past the general level of the rates and the relationship of 
rates should be fixed as reasonable. We are convinced that 
the best interests of the entire public, of the system of gov- 
ernmental regulation of rates, and of the railroads will be 
served by the enactment of a statute which as of a specified 
date fixes the existing interstate rates, fares, classifications, 
rules, regulations, and charges as just and reasonable for 
the past, and which provides that after that date no change 
therein may be made except upon order of the commission. 
Of course, causes pending at the time of the enactment of 
such a statute should be preserved. The time as of which 
the existing rates, fares, charges, classifications, rules, and 
regulations are declared to be reasonable for the past should 
antedate somewhat the date of the enactment in order to pre- 
vent the filing of numberless complaints and new rate sched- 
ules in anticipation of a date fixed at some time in the future. 

The adoption of such a plan as this would make it pos- 
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sible to apply the energies expended upon rate controversies 
in the direction of constructive work for the future instead 
of expending them upon controversies as to reparation for 
the past, with every probability that in a majority of the 
cases the one who ultimately bore the charge will never be 
reached by the reparation. 


SHREVEPORT CASE 


The report includes a review of the history of the Shreve- 
port rate case, involving a conflict of jurisdiction over rates 
between the Texas Railroad Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as to which the commission says in 
conclusion: 

We call to mind once more the fact previously noted, that 
this commission has not reached out in a spirit of aggression 
to lay its hand on situations involving the principles of the 
Shreveport Case. While we have decided over 50 of such 
cases, and more are being presented to us from time to time, 
we have dealt with them in the regular line of official duty. 
In all instances the complaints were filed by sovereign states, 
municipalities, public administrative authorities, private as- 
sociations of business men, corporations, and individuals, 
parties who had a legal right to do so. Were we to look about 
for opportunities to apply the principles of the Shreveport 
Case, we could find them in every part of the United States, 
and we have been requested in several instances to institute 
investigations upon our own initiative with a view to re- 
moving unjust discriminations in such cases just as we 
have proceeded in scores of other instances on our own initia- 
tive to apply remedies which the law provides. 

Generally speaking, such situations represent rate ques- 
tions and economic problems rather than legal controversies 
and constitutional issues. While we are fully sensible of 
the vital principles of constitutional and statutory law which 
are inherent in certain aspects of such situations, we believe 
that every such case can, as a practical matter, be disposed 
of without challenge of these principles of government. 

The question is therefore presented how most effectively 
to bring into relief the mountains and the valleys of these 
interstate rate problems, so that they may be dealt with in 
a just and lawful manner. The situations requiring adjust- 
ment present two rates, one state and the other interstate, the 
one higher or lower than the other, applicable on the same 
commodity for transportation by the same carrier under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions. Assuming 
both of these rates which give rise to the controversy to lie 
within the zone of reasonableness, an assumption which is 
not always warranted by the facts, the difference between 
them creates the unjust discrimination and the undue prefer- 
ence or advantage which we are called upon to remove. The 
single point within a zone of reasonableness which represents 
the reasonable rate is, therefore, the point to be sought. In 
the Shreveport Case proper, the history of which has been 
recited above, we had the assistance of the authorities of 
only one of the states concerned in addition to counsel for 
interested parties. In other cases, involving the same prin- 
ciples, we have had the active co-operation of the respective 
state commissions. ‘This co-operation was entirely volun- 
tary and without status under the act to regulate commerce, 
except in so far as the respective state commissions acted in 
the capacity of interested parties of record. 

Viewing the entire situation, we believe that without abdi- 
cating any of the Federal authority to finally control ques- 
tions affecting interstate and foreign commerce we should be 
authorized to co-operate with state commissions in efforts 
to reconcile upon a single record the conflict between the state 
and the interstate rates. We believe that procedure like this, 
the legislative details of which we deem it unnecessary at 
this time to attempt to define, together with the other amend- 
ments recommended by us, or still to be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress through the joint congressional investigat- 
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ing committee, will go far to meet the requirements of the 
rate situation as it is presented in this country to-day. 

In a great and growing country like this economic changes 
follow one another in rapid succession. The act to regulate 
commerce has been, and doubtless must continue to be, 
amended from time to time to meet these changes. Future 
needs, the indications of some of which are now discernible, 
can be met by future amendments when the times so require. 
We make these latter observations simply to guard against 
the possible impression that what we are proposing is thought 
by us to be more permanent than the character of the indus- 
trial and social life in which it is to be initiated. 

For the reasons stated in previous annual reports the com- 
mission renews its recommendations: 

For enlargement of its membership and express statutory 
power to act through subdivisions designated by the commis- 
sion to perform its duties with regard to specified subjects 
or features of its work, subject, of course, to retention by the 
commission of its control, as a commission, of all duties and 
powers delegated to the commission. 

That the act be amended to accord right of access to the 
carriers’ correspondence files. 

That there should be appropriate and adequate legislation 
upon the subject of control over railway capitalization. 

That the use of steel cars in passenger train service be 
required, and that the use in passenger trains of wooden 
cars between or in front of steel cars be prohibited. 

That trains composed of cars exclusively used for the 
transportation of sugar cane on common-carrier railroads in 
Porto Rico should be excepted from the provisions of the 
safety appliance acts relating to power brakes. 

From appropriations amounting to $4,865,000 the com- 
mission has expended the following amounts for the nate 
year ended June 30, 1916: 


As salaries to commissioners and secretary..$ 75,000.00 
All other authorized expenditures............ 1,023,257.81 
Examination of accounts, act approved June 

 @ Redes etiiete ace 299,748.61 
Locomotive boiler inspection, act approved 

cick ee shinn dg euinnd sx 211,520.08 
Safety appliance, block signal, and hours of 

ROO ie aid ba 50,46 Wakes $:@5IOD N08 £60 Sie NTS 240,239.14 
WiStRIRME NOR oot dras eos Gea Male CMO ENS eRe AOS 2,984, 332.83 


———$4,834,098.47 





The report also includes a review of the work of its divi- 
sion of indices, the library and a report on the explosion at 
Black Tom, N. J. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND THE PROTECTION OF 
WHARVES AND PIERS* 


Covered freight and passenger piers and wharves are, as a 
tule, built over water on wooden pile supports and usually 
separated by slips cf good width. The direct fire exposure 
externally is therefore as a rule moderate except such as un- 
avoidably arises from the presence of shipping in the slips 
or from burning floating material drifting under the houses. 
The fire hazard is primarily internal, arising from the large 
volume of combustible freight and often excessive height of 
sheds and large unbroken areas and from the comparative 
inaccessibility to fire apparatus. 

Wooden creosoted (below high water mark) piling is prac- 
ticable (except in the South where concrete may have to be 
used) and as a rule is under water for 54 or more of its 
length. Concrete piling is costly and not always practicable, 
and for some other reasons hardly to be urged except as a last 
resort where, because of the ravages of teredo or similar 
causes, wooden piling is unsatisfactory. 

Cutting off piles a few feet below low water mark, and 
capping them, superimposing concrete sills and stone or con- 
crete supporting piers, or continuous foundations, would 
appear to be the best method. Owing to some uncertainties 





*Abstract of_a committee report nresented at the annual» meeting ‘of the the 
Ray Fire Protection i held in New York. October 3-5, 1916, 
W. F. Hickey (N. Y. N. 


. & H.), chairman. 
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regarding light concrete work continuously exposed to salt 
water (reinforced work) the use of stone in hydraulic cement 
would seem preferable where it can be used. 

Beyond question the entire floor and platforms should be 
constructed of reinforced concrete, and probably this is the 
most economical in the long run. The entire structure, from 
floor inclusive to a point a safe distance below low water 
mark should be of fireproof (not merely non-combustible) 
construction. Above the floor line the conditions are re- 
versed to a considerable extent, since a “fireproof” structure, 
viz. one that will withstand combustion of all of its contents 
without suffering material structural injury, manifestly im- 
poses conditions of weight, and possibly expense, that render 
it impracticable under many conditions. It is, however, 
usually practicable to frame the superstructure in units of 
well-protected steel but unless all of the steel work can be 
thoroughly covered and insulated, heavy timber framing is 
preferable as being more completely fire resistant. By “heavy 
timber” is meant 12 in. by 12 in. or 8 in. by 12 in. minimum 
cross section, dressed smooth. 

The wall covering should of course be completely non- 
combustible, but nevertheless of a material which under con- 
tinued high temperatures sufficient to bring about a more or 
less general collapse of the framing, will become friable 
enough to break up, which bars sheet metal, plain or corru- 
gated. Some form of cement and asbestos is by far the best 
and, being non-corrosive and requiring no paint, is economi- 
cal in the end. The roof should be wholly non-combustible 
on thoroughly protected steel or carried on “heavy timber” 
(barring light purlins) or of 2-in. or 3-in. matched or splined 
plank on heavy timbering (mill construction) the latter 
probably being preferable as the better fire resisting method. 

The very worst possible construction is of sheet metal on 
an unprotected stee! frame, as such framing buckles and col- 
lapses under comparatively moderate heat in a startlingly 
brief period (in some instances ten minutes or less) permitting 
the sheathing to fall and cover the burning contents in such 
a manner as to permit of intense combustion beneath it and 
to materially interfere with, if not entirely prevent, the ef- 
fective application of water. Even the very flimsiest of 
wooden construction is likely to give better result. 

These principles of construction, i.e. strictly fireproof 
floors, heavy framing and non-combustible siding, are ap- 
plicable to pier structures of all heights. 

Where roof monitors in one-story buildings are used fire- 
resisting construction is of course desirable (the weight of 
“fireproof” being here ordinarily prohibitive). The ends of 
the monitors should be solid (no windows) sash and frames 
metal, but for the side windows glazing of the thinnest ob- 
tainable glass with wire screens on the outside, unless in 
the very unlikely event of a heavy and intimate exposure, in 
in which case wired glass might be necessary. The monitor 
is.essentially a ventilator and its first importance is in af- 
fording an outlet for smoke (it is smoke rather than fire 
that hampers firemen). So far from being an objection, es- 
pecially in a one-story structure, such a vent is advantageous; 
such draft as is created tending to draw the fire to a single 
central point rather than diffuse it, while the smoke vent is 
extremely valuable. This has no application to openings 
through floors but entirely to monitors in roofs. Such moni- 
tors should never extend over or across fire walls, and are 
better discontinued at 10 feet or more from such walls. 


FirE WALLS AND Doors 


Single areas would better be restricted to a maximum of 
10,000 sq ft., preferably less, and to the least height possible. 
Where subdividing walls are of necessity of wood, solid 
splined plank should be used, never less than 3 in. thick and 
preferably 4 in., using hard wood splines as far as possible. 
Such walls (more properly “retardant partitions”) should be 
sheathed w'th lock io‘nted metal laid as flat as possible and 
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with all nail heads covered and protected. “Lap jointed” 
metal and exposed nail heads are nowhere admissible and 
are apt to increase rather than diminish hazard. Flashing 
at roof line should be broad and heavy. On such partitions 
standard three-ply fire doors on one side suffice, being equally 
resistant with the partition. Free use of cold water “fire re- 
tarding” paint is to he urged on all woodwork. 

Brick or concrete parapet fire walls are to be desired in all 
cases with double standard fire doors on all openings. All 
fire doors should be National Standard labelled doors and 
such as well as labelled hardware should be clearly and 
distinctly specified im all contracts. The practice of calling 
for “fire doors” and permitting contractors to put in any sort 
of a contraption they choose to so designate is to be very 
strongly condemned. Where bulkhead, shed or offices con- 
nect piers the connecting structure should be separated from 
the piers by means of a fire wall at each end. The need 
of subdividing the space under the apex of wooden awnings 
protecting platforms is urged—at least opposite each fire wall 
or partition. Such divisions should be of metal or plank 
2 in. or more, and extend solidly downward to the level of 
the lowest point of tie awning and entirely across. There is 
no easier path for a fire to go around a fire wall than via this 
apex, which in its nature concentrates the draft. If the awn- 
ing is flat or nearls so a drop of two feet or more should 
be carried entirely across from the wall to the outer edge of 
the awning at each fire division. In considerable areas, es- 
pecially if the height of the roof or ceiling is greater than the 
average similar drops are very useful in trapping hot air to 
hasten sprinkler operation and preventing formation of air 
currents and whirlpools in the air. 

Where tracks run down the center of piers, necessitating 
large openings in the fire walls, these openings should be 
protected by standard fire doors with folding automatic drops 
to fill the track pits and care should be exercised not to 
allow cars to stand in the openings. These folding drops 
act as soon as a door is completely closed. 


STANDPIPES AND EXTINGUISHERS 


Piers should be equipped with standpipes located about 
100 ft. apart, each equipped with 50 ft. of fire hose, and a 
monitor of revolving nozzles, an automatic sprinkler system, 
portable chemical engines, hand fire extinguishers and gal- 
vanized metal casks and pails staggered throughout. As 
monitor nozzles are capable of instant and complete opera- 
tion by one person, they are especially desirable where con- 
ditions are suited for their installation. At each point of hose 
connection on standpipes a double hose connection should be 
provided, one for the inside “first aid” hose, and the other 
for the use of the fire department. 

The “first aid” or private hose except under special con- 
ditions should be 1™% in. unlined linen hose and nozzle with 
¥4-in. tips. The other outlet should be 2% in., capped and 
kept for use of the fire department. All pier sheds should be 
equipped with a sufficient number of stationary ladders, ex- 
tending from string piece to roof in order to allow free access 
to and from roof in event of fire, and having available a 
few small boats from which lines of hose can be directed. 

The construction of new piers on approved lines, of fire- 
proof or fire retarding material will naturally reduce the haz- 
ard which piers of wooden construction present, but there are 
many old piers of timber construction that will probably be 
in existence for some time to come, and it will be a long 
time in the future before a standard fireproof construction 
will be generally realized. It is not, however, needful to 
await the period of complete reconstruction for if a settled 
policy is determined on and all considerable repairs and par- 
tial reconstructions conform to it, the new work, being per- 
manent in its nature, will reduce the cost of final recon- 
struction, and frequently will in time practically effect re- 
construction without any material expense. 








Sleeping Cars for the 


Canadian Government 


Construction Is All-Steel Except Part of Interior Finish; 
The Cars Have 10 Sections and Weigh 168,500 lb. 


HE Canadian Government Railways have recently placed 
in service twelve all-steel sleeping cars, eight of which 
were built by the National Steel Car Company, Ham- 

ilton, Ontario, and four by the Preston Car & Coach Company, 
Preston, Ontario. Each car has ten sections and two drawing 
rooms and conforms to the following principal dimensions: 
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Interior of Canadian Government Sleeping Cars 
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9 ft. 10 in, 
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UNDERFRAME 


The underframe is of the through center sill type. The 
sills are 15-in., 40-lb. channels, spaced 16 in. apart, with 


first a 5-16-in. plate extending the entire length of the sills 
and the second, a 4-in. plate 24 ft. 9 in. long. 

The transoms are built up of two 5-16 in. pressed steel 
web members on each side of the center sills. These are 
spaced 9 in. apart, and have full length top and cover plates 
tapering from a width of 24 in. at the center to 15 in. at the 
ends. The top cover plate is 5¢ in. thick and the bottom 
plate 7 in. thick. A steel filler casting is placed between 
the center sills above the center plate. In addition to the 
transoms there are four single-diaphragm cross ties, the webs 
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Upper Berth Safety Straps and Coat Hangers 


and fillers of which are 5-16 in. pressed steel, the top and 
bottom flanges being reinforced with 34-in. and %4-in. cover 
plates, respectively, each 6 in. wide and extending across the 
car to the 6-in. by 4-in. by %4-in. angle side sills. 

The body and end sills are 34-in. pressed steel, reinforced 
at the top by a %-in. plate, 10 in. wide where it crosses 
the center sills, and tapering to a width of about 3 in. at 
the end. The platform end sills are made in three sections, 
the center section being an 8-in. by 8-in., 34-lb. H-beam 
and the ends built up of structural and pressed steel sections. 














Canadian Government Railways 10-Section Steel Sleeper 


the flanges turned outward and extending from buffer to 
buffer. A single 3£-in. cover plate is riveted to the bottom 
flanges, extending to a point 3 ft. 10 11-16 in. beyond the 
center line of the transom at each end of the car. The top 
flanges of the sills are reinforced with two cover plates, the 








Platform end posts of 9-in., 30-lb. I-beams are framed be- 
tween the sections of the end sills, the attachment to the 
H-beam being made by means of corner plates of 5-in. by 
3-in. by 3£-in. angles. The intermediate platform sills are 
9-in., 13.25-lb. channels, and are attached to the body and 
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platform end sills with 3-in. by 3-in. by 34-in. angle corner 
plates. 

The floor supporting system consists of transverse 4-in., 
514-lb. channels, spaced from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. apart, 
These channels are attached to the side and center sills by 
means of angle corner plates and carry the intermediate 
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the spacing being arranged to suit the window openings. 
The belt rail is a 14-in. by 4-in. bar, riveted to the outside 
sheets. The top of this bar is 2 ft.- 11 in. above the bottom 
of the side sills and to it is riveted a light 2-in. by 4-in. angle 
with the long leg horizontal, the wood window sills being 
attached to this with round headed wood screws. 
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Underframe Arrangement and Details of 


longitudinal floor supports. These are wood strips rein- 
forced at the top with 2%4-in. by 2%4-in. by 5-16-in. angles. 
The side supports are a 2-in. by 2-in. by '%-in. angle, 
riveted to the inside flange of the vertical side frame mem- 


bers. Both longitudinal angles are fitted with wood nailing 
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Construction 


The sides of the car are covered with 5-16-in. plate, ap- 
plied in panels, those below the windows being applied first. 
The plates between the windows extend under the bottom 
of the letter board which is a %-in. plate, 13 in. wide, the 
top being flush with the top of the side plates. 
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Floor Plan of the Canadian Government Sleepers 


strips and the floor is supported at the center on nailing strips 
placed directly over the flanges of the center sills. 


Bopy CONSTRUCTION 


The principal members of the side frame are the 4-in., 
5.25-lb. channel posts, extending from side sill to the plate, 


The roof is of unusually light construction. The lower 
deck carlines are 3-in. by 3-in. by 6.7-Ib. T-iron, to the 
flanges of which the roof sheets are riveted. The deck 
sheets are flanged at the top to form an inverted U-section 
2%-in. wide and are secured at the bottom to the vertical 
leg of a 3-in. by 3-in. by %-in. longitudinal angle, which is 
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riveted to the ends of the lower deck carlines. ‘The deck 
sheets are stiffened vertically by T-irons, which are applied 
on the outside of the deck plates. There are 15 of these on 
each side of the car, the intervals between them being con- 
siderably greater than those between the carlines. The upper 
deck carlines are 3-in. by 3-in. by 6.7-lb. T-sections, the 
flanges of which are bent down at the end and riveted to the 
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bers are the 4-in., 7.25-lb. channel door posts, the corner 
posts built up on 5-in. by 3-in. by 3@-in. angles, and the 
4-in., 13.8-lb. Z-bar intermediate posts. The short leg of the 
corner post angle is flush with the outside face of the side sill 
and to it is riveted the side sheet. The face of the long leg is 
even with the inside faces of the intermediate and door posts 


and to it is attached the '%-in. steel interior end finish. The 
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Construction of the Vestibule 


insidé faces of the deck sheets. The roof sheets, which are 
1-16-in. thick, are riveted to the carlines; they extend over 
and are also riveted to the inverted U-section at the top of 
the deck sheets. 

The details of the vestibule and body end construction are 
clearly shown in the drawings. The body end-frame mem- 





corner post is completed by a special %-in. pressed steel 
channel, to which the exterior end sheet is riveted and is 
finished with a pressed steel vestibule door post, applied | 
outside of the side and end sheets. The hood construction is 
designed for longitudinal rigidity and is simple in its detail. 
The end stresses are carried across to the sides of the car 
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by channel-section vestibule and body end plates. A 5-in., 
9-lb. channel is placed across the top of the vertical 9-in. 
I-beam anti-telescoping members, flanges upward. This is 
bent to conform to the contour of the end of the vestibule 


outside sheets below the windows are lined with Corkboard, 
2 in. thick, and 1-in. Corkboard is applied between the win- 
dows and inside the letter board. The roof sheets are lined 
with 1-in. tar paper, which is cemented on, and they are 
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Horizontal Section Through End Frame and Half Plan of Hood 


and is secured at the ends to the angle side plates, which are 
continuous to the ends of the vestibules. Inside this channel, 
a portion of the webs of the I-beams are continued upward 
and to them are attached longitudinal 6-in., 10.5-lb. chan- 
nels extending to the bulkhead at the end of the car body, 
where they are secured with angle corner plates. These 
channels carry the top diaphragm buffer-spring brackets. 
Longitudinal stiffness at the bulkhead is secured by the use 
of a 4-in., 7.25-lb. channel, placed with flanges up, the ends 
of which are attached to the side plates. To the inside of 
this channel is riveted the 1-16-in. steel interior finish, and 
to the outside is riveted the %-in. plate reaching from the 
top of the door to the roof. The latter is applied in two pieces, 
which are flanged and riveted together on a horizontal line 
even with the top of the lower deck. The vestibule and 
roof sheets are riveted to a 4-in. by 4-in. by 1%4-in. angle, 
which is shaped to conform to the curve of the end of the 
roof and is secured at the ends to the horizontal channel 
member by the use of pressed steel fillers. 


INTERIOR FINISH 


The floor is laid with 34-in. Keystone flooring, above 
which is applied 34 in. of composition. The sides, below 
the table plate over the steam pipes, are '%-in. steel plates, 
which are lined on the exposed side with %%-in. asbestos 
board extending from the top of the Keystone flooring to the 
table plate rivets. The wainscoting, the window sills, win- 
dow stops and wall plate moulding are wood, while the sides 
above the windows and the lower deck ceiling, which are 
enclosed by the upper berths, are of 3-16-in. Agasote. This 
material is also used for the upper deck ceiling, but in the 
latter case is %4-in. thick. 

The cars are well insulated, Corkboard and Resisto being 
the principal materials used. An air space below the floor 
is enclosed with sheet metal covers flanged and screwed 
to wood strips and lined with three-ply Resisto; the tops of 
the center sills are also covered with the same material. The 


further insulated by the application of two-ply Resisto. For 
winter use, the window openings are fitted with storm sash, 
which is hinged to open outward for convenience in cleaning. 

















Interior Finish of Women’s Lavatory 


The interior finish of the body is in vermilion, the steel 
work being grained in imitation wood. The drawing rooms 
are finished, one in Cuban mahogany, and the other in Eng- 
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lish oak, while the smoking rooms and passageways are fin- 
ished in Koko. The women’s lavatory is finished in white 
enamel and vermilion and the walls of all saloons are cov- 
ered with 3%-in. glazed tile, imbedded in cement applied to 
expanded metal lath. 

The cars are fitted with the Stone electric light system. 
The lighting fixtures are of the semi-indirect type placed 
on the center line of the upper deck ceiling. Both the upper 
and lower berths of each section are fitted with reading 
lights. 

TRUCKS 

The cars are carried on Simplex six-wheel trucks, with 

a wheel base of 11 ft. The frame of this truck is of the 
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Cross Section of the Car Body and Horizontal Section 
Through the Windows 


built-up type, in which both structural and pressed steel sec- 
tions are used. The side frames are of box sections, formed 
by the use of two 8-in. channels, placed with the flanges ad- 
joining and covered on top for the greater part of their 
length by the gusset plates which form the top flange of the 
transom members. The center plate and longitudinal bolster 
is an integral steel casting, which is bolted to the built-up 
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the trucks secured to the car body by Coleman locking center 
pins. The trucks are fitted with clasp brakes. 

Among the special appliances with which the cars are 
fitted may be mentioned the Miner friction draft gear and 
buffing device, the Chaffee drawbar centering device, the Na- 
tional steel trap doors and McCord 5-in. by 9-in. journal 
boxes. The windows are fitted with Edwards sash fixtures 
and weather stripping and the curtains are of silk finish 
Pantasote. Garland ventilators are applied to the deck sash. 
The Gold car heating system is used, and the equipment 
includes the Frumveller double duplex coil heater. 





PARIS AS A MILITARY RAILWAY CENTER 


By Our Special European Correspondent 


The city of Paris today without question furnishes the 
best example in the world of railroads centering in a big 
city properly organized for harmonious cooperation in 
war time. It has taken the war to prove this fact, as 
well as the value of such railway organization. It is not too 
much to say, in the light of recent information, that without 
the co-ordination of the systems about Paris, Verdun cer- 
tainly could not have been kept supplied with artillery, 
munitions and troops, and, in short, could not have been 
held. It has long been patent that but for the railways 
making possible quick movements of troops early in the war, 
Paris would herself have fallen. Like all efficient bodies, 
there is nothing complicated about the French railway ar- 
rangement of lines. A glance at a railway map of France 
tells her railroad story. The six systems radiate, like the 
spokes about the hub of a wheel, from Paris, which is the 
heart of France’s business activity. 

A glance at the map also shows how well the railways 
about Paris are connected and provided with terminals to 
prevent the congestion of troops or of freight, and also how 
admirably each terminal fits into the general scheme. Each 
of the big lines has a central passenger station near the 
center of Paris, with freight and engine yards a little further 
removed from the passenger station, and finally car yards 
and shops just beyond the city suburbs. 

The six lines, 25,000 miles in length, that handle the 
transportation of a nation of 40,000,000 people are able to 
work together as a single unit by means of a little bit of 
double track, 75 miles long, that circles Paris at an average 
distance of ten miles. This strategic railway, today so im- 
portant, in peace times was all but unknown to the traveler. 
It was used by the few people who owned homes along its 
route and was mostly used by them only when they were not 
able to go to or from Paris at seasonable hours. Its name is 
the Grande Ceinture, as opposed to the 19-mile Petite Cein- 
ture which circles Paris just within the old and today useless 
line of fortifications. From a railway operating point of 
view la Grande Ceinture can hardly be classed as a success. 
On an original capital of $12,000,000, $3,000,000 of which 
was advanced as a subsidy by the government and with 
yearly expenses roughly $1,500,000, it earns $100,000. 

In peace times this road received from its bigger brothers 
the consideration due a no-account jerkwater line in the 
United States. Sometimes engineers on the larger lines forgot 
to stop at its crossings and stations, or at least this was 
the explanation handed to wrathful passengers carried be- 
yond their stations. The line gave rise to many disputes 
between trainmen and agents. Those of the larger lines 
played all kinds of mean tricks on the representatives of la 
Grande Ceinture, refused to accept or deliver freights, and 
otherwise harassed them. 

It took the war to prove the right of the la Grande Cein- 
ture to exist, and that right it has proven a thousand fold. 
If the little road hadn’t been laid with the heaviest of steel 
rails on the best of road beds, it would months ago have 
been in need of rebuilding, and perhaps thereby wrought 
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disaster to French arms on the wide battle front 80, 100 
or 150 miles away. 

For instance, as illustrative of its strategic value, and its 
worth in lessening the burden on the, centers in Paris, a 
single division of the Moroccan troops has passed no less 
than ten times over a few miles of the Grand Ceinture to 
the south of Paris. These troops were not passed this way 
just to give them a joy ride; they were so routed because the 
general staff at one end of the front willed that they go to 
another part of the same front 40 to 50 miles away and 
knew that this was the best way to route them to get them 
to the second point on time. This division, it may be said in 
passing, has had the major portion of its men killed three 
times over, hence has been three times made over; it is always 
called on to do desperate work, and has been sent to Arras, 
to Champagne, to Verdun, and to the Somme. ‘Therefore, 
when moved, its moving is done in a hurry, by the most 
expedient route. One member of the division, whose old 
country home, it so happens, is located along la Grande 
Ceinture, has related to me that, thanks to the use of this 
route, he has been able to get a view of his home on many 
rides from one part of the front to the other—in fact the 
only time he has been able to see his home since the war 
began. 

The people living along this Ceinture line to the east of 
Versailles, have perhaps got the best possible idea of the 
war from a transportation point of view. Practically every 
military train arriving from the south of France, via the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railway, has been directed to 
the tracks of the Northern Railway and thence to the front 
via the Ceinture. Countless thousands of troops and tons 
of military freight have passed this way. Before the Verdun 
counter-offensive of the French, trains passed on this way 
day and night, and passed in opposite directions, each track 
of the Ceinture being used. Between the 10th and 13th of 
June, for instance, 142 trains of 40 to 50 cars each passed 
this way. 


The Creusot output of 420 millimetre giants, each piece 
weighing down a container truck composed of three freight 


cars, passed here. ‘The trains were so heavy, at times, that 
the people living along the Ceinture often confused the noise 
of their approach with that of the sound of the guns along 
the Somme, sixty miles away. Again, these heavy trains, 
moving at a ten-mile rate, pulled by two and three engines, 
made the houses miles distant, tremble and quiver like an 
Italian earthquake. 

No circus could have had the attraction of these trains 
that moved along this line for so many months. The English 
troop trains, always moving in distinct groups of 55 cars 
each, were filled inside and out. The English Johnnies 
danced on the car roofs, they swung about the ladders, the 
steps, and all but straddled the locomotive’s back. The 
children who live along the Ceinture obtained more real 
war transportation experience than could have been gotten 
in any other spot in Europe. They saw pass English, 
Russian, Hindoo, Australian and Annimite troops from the 
French colony of Indo China. They had a chance to see on 
one track soldiers riding away to the front while on another 
the hospital trains came from the front laden with the 
wounded. They saw German prisoners, cannon mouths de- 
corated with roses, kitchen stovepipes smoking from the 
fires of the company cooks, freight trains, double-headed, 
made up of 60, 65, 70 or 75 cars, and long processions of 
engines hooked one to the other going back for more trains 
to haul. 

Possibly the most interesting statement to be made about 
the little, once despised Ceinture is that it hasn’t broken 
down under the strain that no other railroad has been called 
on to bear. Not a single one of its rails has so far had 
to be replaced. However, under the head of accidents, it 
did help kill two little children at Jouy this summer, one 
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a little girl who was running to give a bouquet of forget- 
me-nots to a brawny soldier and receive a button from his 
sleeve in return. The other child, a boy, was leaning over 
the iron road barrier to better see the pictures painted on 
the freight cars, the pictures representing field and roads 
and flowers and trees and ruined churches and houses, in 
order to deceive German aeroplane bomb throwers. The 
child leaned too far, fell over the barrier and under the 
wheels of the cars. 

The building of the Grande Ceinture came as a result of 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 when both the French 
and German nations realized in some measure how much 
better that war might have been conducted, either as a 
defensive or offensive instrument, had railroad facilities been 
more complete. While Bismarck was working to this end 
in Germany, the French were not idle. Indeed, the Petite 
Ceinture about the fortifications had been built before that 
war during the reign of Emperor Napoleon III. 

The possession by all the railroads of France of an ample 
passenger and freight terminal within the city, thereby mak- 
ing possible their use as a single unit for national defense 
by the connecting link of the Grande Ceinture, must, how- 
ever, be attributed in some measure to the ambition to make 
Paris the foremost capital of Europe. City planning is an 
old art in Paris. Every government of France within the 
past hundred years has occupied itself with building bridges, 
wide streets and big public monuments within and about 
Paris. The future was always taken into account by the 
rulers of Paris. It so happened that the railroad era was 
beginning under Napoleon III (1852-70), the man who did 
more than any other to make Paris a roomy city, and in 
his time the railroad approaches into Paris were laid. 

The best proof of the foresight exercised lies in the fact 
that with an ever increasing passenger traffic but two of the 
stations have been rebuilt. The Northern Railway station, 
facing on the rue de Dunkerque for a distance of 230 yards, 
is today much as when built in 1863-64. It was built with 
an eye to architectural beauty, its 170-yd. facade being 
crowned with a statue of Paris, the pediment holding statues 
representing eight foreign cities of the north connected 
to Paris by the railroad. A half mile to the rear of this 
station lie immense plots of ground which serve as the freight 
delivery station, as the engine and car yards for passenger 
trains, and further out of the city at St. Denis are located the 
repair and building shops of the company. The two pas- 
senger terminals that have been completely rebuilt in recent 
years are those of the Orleans Railroad and of the Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean. While the Orleans Railroad has al- 
ways had sufficient space, it eight years ago removed its 
principal passenger station from the head of the Austerlitz 
bridge to the Quai d’Orsay, opposite the Palace of the 
Louvre. The P. L. M. railway rebuilt the Gare de Lyon 
12 years ago, and today such is the increase in its traffic it 
is preparing to enlarge this station further. 


CONCESSION FOR RAILWAY IN STATE OF Matto Grosso.— 
The President of Brazil has granted a concession to Alberto 
Alvares de Azevedo de Castro for the construction and opera- 
tion of a railway from Cuyaba, the capital of the State of 
Matto Grosso, through the town of Sant’ Anna, on the Paran- 
ahyba River, to connect with the Araraquara Railway at a 
place called Jangada, or at Sao José do Rio Preto. This 
total extension will be about 620 miles in length, and will 
furnish direct railway communication between the city of 
Cuyaba and the ports of Rio and Santos. Plans for the 
first section, 62 miles, must be submitted to the Government 
before June 30, 1919, and construction work must be 
begun within one year from the date of approval of these 
plans by the Government. Construction must be carried on 
at the rate of 31 miles per year. The concession calls for 
a single line of 3.28-ft. gage. 
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A street railway at Windsor, Ont., is advertising for women 
to act as conductors. 


The coaling station of the New York Central at North White 
Plains, N. Y., was destroyed by fire November 28; estimated 
loss, $35,000. 


Congress is receiving a large number of petitions from railway 
employees, not members of the brotherhoods, asking that they 
be included in the provisions of the Eight-hour law. 


At Thomasville, Ga., one day last week a reporter noticed that 
300 bales of cotton were being carted in wagons from the freight 
house of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic to that of the 
Atlantic Coast Line—a sure means of keeping freight cars at 
home. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s partial summary of 
revenues and expenses for the month of October, 1916, for 109 
roads, operating 148,000 miles, shows revenues per mile of $5,766, 
as compared with $5,010 for October, 1915; expenses per mile, 
$3,620, as against $3,175; net revenue per mile, $2,146, as against 
$1,835. 


Buildings containing the car repairing and painting depart- 
ments of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Peru, Ind., were destroyed 
by fire on November 27. Other structures used as shops, offices, 
and as division headquarters for supplies of all kinds, were also 
consumed. The origin of the fire has not yet been determined, 
but it is thought to have been the work of incendiaries. Esti- 
mated loss, $75,000. 


More than 100 railroad men narrowly escaped death at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on the night of November 25, when a fire of unknown 
origin broke out in the Railway Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building. The fire spread so rapidly that for a time it 
was feared all the sleeping occupants of the building would be 
trapped. However, ail escaped injury except a few who were 
slightly burned. The loss is estimated at about $50,000. 

The Canadian Pacific has renamed its operating territories on 
the eastern lines by which the divisions previously consisting of 
a group of districts each under the jurisdiction of a superin- 
tendent, will hereafter be known as districts, and the districts 
will be known as divisions. The Lake Superior division is re- 
named the Algoma district; the Eastern division is renamed the 
Quebec district, and the Atlantic and Ontario divisions become 
the Atlantic and Ontario districts. 

The Bangor & Aroostook has given a bonus of 4 per cent. 
on the wages of the last six months to all employees receiving 
less than $2,000 a year. About 1,700 employees will benefit. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company has decided to distribute a 
bonus of approximately 6 per cent of a year’s salary to all 
employees earning $2,000 a year or less. In a general way mes- 
sengers will receive $25 each; employees receiving less than 
$1,200 per annum 7 per cent of their annual wages, and em- 
ployees receiving from $1,200 to $2,000 per annum, both, in- 
clusive, 6 per cent. 

In addition to the bills noted elsewhere as having been intro- 
duced in Congress at its opening session, the following were in- 
troduced on Tuesday: S. 7,031, by Senator Underwood, to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to fix the hours 
of labor, and determine the wages of employees of carriers 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce; S. 7,066, by Sen- 
ator Townsend, to provide for the investigation of controversies 
affecting interstate commerce, and for other purposes. Both were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A special committee of the National Civic Federation, ap- 
pointed to consider amendments to the Newlands arbitration 
law for the handling of disputes between railroads and labor 
organizations, held a meeting at Washington on December 4. It 
is proposed to submit some recommendation to Congress in 
connection with the inquiry being made by the Newlands com- 
mittee. James Murdock, vice-president of the trainmen’s or- 


ganization in Canada, and other officers of the train service 
brotherhoods, addressed the committee to explain the opposition 
of organized labor to the Canadian industrial disputes act. 


In response to the request of J. H. Peyton, president of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, G. W. W. Hanger, as- 
sistant commissioner of the United States Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, has undertaken to mediate the differences be- 
tween the N. C. & St. L. and its employees belonging to the 
four brotherhoods. The employees had threatened to strike 
because the company refused to meet representatives of all four 
organizations in conference, when grievances affecting only one 
were to be considered. The contracts with the men require only 
that the management meet representatives of two organizations 
in such a case. 


David Krinsky, a resident of Union Hill, N. J., riding on 
Long Island one night last August, drove his automobile through 
the gates at the Long Island Railroad crossing at Lynbrook; 
and when he was called to account he gave a fictitious name; but, 
after some difficuity, the police department of the road secured 
a summons calling on him to appear in court. He repeatedly 
failed to appear; and, being a resident of another state, he was 
comparatively immune to disturbance; but the railroad company 
laid the facts before the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of 
the state of New Jersey, and this officer, after calling Krinsky 
before him and investigating the matter, revoked the man’s 
license. 


In order to get the maximum use of cars the Southern Pacific 
has passed into service open cars, both flat and gondolas, pro- 
tecting the load with tarpaulins, to carry freight ordinarily 
shipped in box cars. The tarpaulins are made of No. 6 hard 
cotton duck, are stenciled “Property of Southern Pacific Com- 
pany,” and are numbered consecutively. The auditor of freight 
accounts has instructed agents at forwarding stations to bill 
each tarpaulin with $40 advance charges, and the agent at des- 
tination gets relief by securing the tarpaulin and billing it 
back to the station from which it started. The St. Louis-San 
Francisco has papered some stock cars for the purpose of ship- 
ping merchandise to western points. 


Thomas W. Gregory, attorney general, in his annual report to 
Congress, recommends a change in the commodities clause 
of the interstate commerce law. He says that, despite the gov- 
ernment’s victory in the Supreme Court in the Lackawanna Coal 
Company case, the railroads are still able to claim that the 
commodities clause does not prohibit them from engaging in 
production along their lines, provided only that they sell the 
articles produced before transporting them. He would prohibit 
a railroad from transporting articles manufactured or produced 
by it or by any corporation it controls, or it is affiliated with 
by having the same controlling stockholders, irrespective of in- 
terest in the articles at the time of transportation. He says it 
is also necessary that Congress prohibit any railroad owned or 
controlled by a producing or trading corporation, and not merely 
a plant, from transporting the articles produced or owned. 





“Sand Tracks” Tried at Boston 

The Boston Elevated Railway, with a view to providing more 
complete safeguards at the approach to drawbridges, made ex- 
periments, last week, in the yard at Forest Hill, with a -sand 
track, for stopping trains—though instead of sand the troughs 
were filled with broken stone. <A train of four cars of the 
elevated line, running at 25 miles an hour, was brought to a 
stop in 230 feet. When the leading car runs off the rails into 
the stone-filled troughs, the power is automatically cut off. It 
is proposed to build one of these “decelerators” on the elevated 
structure at the north end of the Charlestown bridge over 
Charles river. The track at this point is already equipped with 
automatic train stops, from which it would appear that the in- 
troduction of the sand track will provide duplicate safeguards. 
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Disastrous Collision in Japan 


Press despatches from Tokio, November 30, report a collision, 
on the line between that city and the north coast, in which 130 
soldiers were killed. 


Disastrous Collision in Hungary 


Press despatches of December 1 report a collision of passenger 
trains on the line between Vienna and Budapest, in which 66 
persons were killed and over 100 injured. Among the killed 
were two high officers of the government. 


Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies for July 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the following 
statement, which is subject to revision, compiled from the month- 
ly reports of operating revenues and operating expenses of the 
principal express companies for July, 1916. (The express com- 
panies have three months in which to make reports). 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


Vol. 61, No. 23 


Tentative \ aluations Protested 


The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and the Texas Midland 
have filed protests against the tentative valuations of their 
properties recently made public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions. The governor of Texas and the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission have also protested against some features of the Texas 
Midland valuation and the Western Union has also objected to 
the valuation of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic property 
leased to it. 


Bibliography on Valuation 


Bulletin 190 of the American Railway Engineering Association, 
which has just been issued, contains a detailed list of references 
to discussions of the valuation of steam railways, which has 
been compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This bibliography fills 150 pages, and is arranged 
under the following heads: General discussion; uses and pur- 
poses; methods and bases; items to be valued; land valuation; 








Item 


Mileage of all lines covered (miles) 


Charges for transportation 

Express privileges—Dr. 

ee other than transportation 
Total operating revenues 

Ope:ating expenses 

Net operating revenue 

Uncollectible revenue from transportation 

Express taxes 

Operating income 


Item 


Mileage of all lines covered (miles) 


Charges for transportation 
Express privileges—Dr. 
Operations other than transportation 


ee Se Co hese kaseue pace h keh bh sense eb anes ene Geese eee 
Operating CxXPCNSES ..........cceescceccecenccecccrenccccsscessscececs = 


Net operating revenue. 
Uncollectible sevenuc from transportation 


EEE SEE Chk ass bbc eo Ph ShS =a SReeR SE DOSES > SNSSS 5b sono 58K SS oe 


Operating income 


Item 


De OE Ge CR OWEN TOES), ois So cenivvnnte vee css cudvsseeceusws es 


Pre ek DUR NOREROM oo El cane seas bke ches eee bene ph beeak* 
Express privilcges—Dr. 


Operations other than transportation. ........cccccccccccccccccceces cose 
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Operating EXPENSES ....... cece eee cece cece eescc er ceessceeseeeccees bane 


Net operating revenue 

Uncollectible revenue from transportation. .........cceccccesecsees ° 
Express taxes 

Operating income 


pankeS 
1916 


Canadian Express Co. 


1916 1915 
12,049.93 10,264.13 


Adams Express Co. 


1915 
44,930.22 


American Express Co. 
mea: oie 


1916 
74,364.85 


1915 
74,466.64 


45,153.38 








ee ey eeeee 


$382,814 $307,674 
190,101 157,121 
5,652 
198,365 
158,413 
39,952 
45 


$3,099, 118 $5,131,671 


$4,346,539 


18,895 
4,200 
14,695 


116,553 

259 

19,704 
96,499 148, 907 


Great Northern 
Express Co. 
AS 


4,700 


161,900 35,206 


Northern Express od Southern Express Co. 
eS Tee 





am 
1916 1915 
34,864.60 34,707.60 


1916 1915 ° 
9,837.99 9,522.80 


1916 1915 
8,274.70 8,233.03 








$1,199,169 $1,053,495 
603,725 537,623 
20,594 22,104 
616,038 537,976 
544,247 498,609 
71, 790 39,367 

71 


13,792 
25,503 


$346,418 $313,848 $339,297 $328,908 
209,957 k . 175,004 
6,352 “ 3,727 
142,813 157,631 
96,926 94,299 
45,887 63,33 
2 


2 32 
14,253 


5,000 
31,631 58,299 


14,332 
57,414 


Total for 


Wells Fargo & Co. Western Express Co. companies named 
ores = Sas = 





107,483.54 





iri clea 
1916 1915 
297,277.88 302,006.81 


ages 
1915 
5,232.87 


ra 
1916 
5,248.89 


1916 1915 - 
114,589.52 





$4,239,219 


aaa 





$15,489,020 $13,049,215 
7,769,368 6,641,664 
426,266 391,793 
763, 8,145,918 6,799,344 
1,576,265 7,239,173 5,984,750 

187,536 906,745 814,594 

881 9 1 2,872 1,936 

34,711 : 136,441 113,937 

314,409 151,943 18,283 767,432 698,721 


$3,477,462 $149,776 
2.360 








The Eighty Per Cent Movement 


Senator Newlands presented in the United States Senate on 
Wednesday a petition signed by Robert T. Frazier, as chairman 
of the committee, and 300,000 railway employees in the eighty 
per cent movement, started on the part of those not members of 
the brotherhoods, asking the appointment of a commission to 
investigate and fix hours and wages of all railway employees 
and for compulsory arbitration of disputes over wages and hours. 


Opposition to Centralized Government 


William Jennings Bryan, at a dinner given in his honor in 
Washington on Wednesday evening, formally advocated the 
adoption of prohibition as a national issue by the Democratic 
party; and expressed opposition to exclusive Federal control of 
railroads, and to an increase in the military and naval forces 
of the country. On the railroad issue he said: 

“An effort is now being made by the railroads to secure legis- 
lation, and if necessary, a constitutional amendment depriving 
the States of all regulative power over them, and giving to Con- 
gress exclusive control over railroad regulation. This is the 
most far-reaching change that has been proposed since the 
organization of our government—and which, if made, would 
involve incalculable harm. It would practically obliterate State 
lines and lead to a centralization which would threaten the very 
existence of our dual form of government.” 


concessions, donations, grants of rights, etc.; treatment of prop- 
erty constructed by investing surplus earnings; treatment of 
adaptation and solidification of roadbed; depreciation; the Fed- 
eral valuation; state valuation; and valuations of individual 
companies. The complete index contains over 1,400 references 
to articles, papers and discussions of this important subject. 


Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 

At a meeting of the directors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association at Chicago a committee was appointed to appear be- 
fore the Newlands commmittee and present the views of the 
association. These are contained in a bulletin recently issued 
under the caption, “Regulation, Incorporation or Damnation,” 
which states that the association is in favor of broadening the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to give it con- 
trol over intrastate, as well as interstate, rates, and over the 
wages and hours of railroad employees. It recommends that 
strikes and lockouts be declared illegal, pending investigation 
and mediation, and endorses the federal incorporation of public 
carriers. The association declares itself opposed to any increase 
in the membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
to government ownership. _The committee, which will go to 
Washington, is composed of Charles T. Piez, president of the 
Link-Belt Company, chairman; D. E. Felt, president of the 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company; A. H. Mulliken, presi- 
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dent of Pettibone, Mulliken & Co.; E. Tyner, vice-president of 
E. V. Price & Co., and O. F. Bell, traffic manager of the Crane 
Company. 





Chicago Praises Boston 

Henry D. Capitain, chairman of the Chicago Board of Alder- 
men’s Transportation Committee, which recently visited Boston 
to inspect the transportation system of that city, is quoted as 
follows: 

“No city in the world has as much rapid transit in proportion 
to its size or so enormous an investment in proportion to popu- 
lation as Greater Boston. No city furnishes more rapid trans- 
portation from point to point. The Cambridge subway is con- 
ceded to be the finest high-grade system in the world. Washing- 
ton street tunnel at an expense of $8,500,000 for one mile of 
double track tunnel, built under the direction of the transit com- 
mission with the money of the citizens of Boston, under most 
difficult circumstances due to the nature of the street and build- 
ings, with most trying conditions to be met by the engineers, is 
the most expensive mile of transportation facility in the world, 
not exceeding the Jungfrau tunnel, which was built through solid 
granite. 

“No other system in the world furnishes absolutely a universal 
transfer from rapid transit lines operating under ground, on the 
surface, and overhead, to surface lines operating underground, 
on the surface and overhead, and vice versa; carrying passengers 
throughout an area of 85 square miles and giving a ride of 17 
miles for five cents. 

“No other system in the world issues or permits of as many 
transfers per capita as does the Elevated road, with its 100,000,000 
paper transfers and approximately the same number of bodily 
transfers per year. No other transportation system in the world 
has such an enormous investment per capita on which a return 
must be earned. No other system in the world has a 
universal five-cent fare through the limits of 13 cities and towns.” 





Canadian Pacific Provides Farms for Soldiers 

The Canadian Pacific, through its department of natural re- 
sources, has formulated a plan for the colonization of veterans 
of the war on its western lands. The areas which will be avail- 
able for colonization are of two kinds, improved farms and 
“assisted colonization” farms. The former comprise those in se- 
lected colonies with distinctive military names, which have been 
improved by the erection of a house, a barn and fences, the cul- 
tivation of a certain area of land, and the provision of a water 
supply, before the colonist goes into occupation. Each colony 
will contain a central control farm in charge of a superintendent, 
who will supervise the work of all the colonists. Central control 
farms will be used for purposes of demonstration and as supply 
depots for male livestock, and for implements to be used by 
the colonists in common, as follows: One drill, one mower, one 
binder, and one rake for each three farms. 

There will be only a limited number of improved farms avail- 
able, but land to an almost unlimited extent can be provided 
under the assisted colonization plan. Under this scheme farms 
are first selected by the intending colonist and then improved 
by him with assistance from the company in the way of advances 
of building and fencing material, live stock, implements and seed 
grain. Both plans provide easy terms of payment for the land 
over long periods, as well as direct financial aid at fair rates 
of interest if desired in the first year of occupation. Applicants 
for these lands must be married men of good moral character, 
who can produce proof of having been in active service in the 
Canadian army or the British army or navy, who are physically 
fit and have had experience either as a farmer or farm laborer. 
All mineral rights on the lands purchased (including rights to 
gas and petroleum) are reserved by the company. 





Illinois Central Crossing-Accident Campaign 

Twenty-two persons killed and 51 persons injured in auto- 
mobile accidents is the record of the Illinois Central system, in 
four months, according to the Illinois Central Magazine of No- 
vember. This issue is devoted largely to the automobile peril 
at railway grade crossings and includes a large number of letters 
and newspaper editorials commending the warning circulars 
which were distributed in the towns throughout the Illinois 
C entral’s lines in September by T. J. Foley, general manager. 
This circular called attention to the appalling number of acci- 
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dents at grade crossings resulting from careless motoring and 
made a special appeal to automobilists to stop, look and listen 


before crossing tracks. Some of the letters received by Mr. 
Foley advocate making approaches to grade crossings as rough 
as possible so that motorists will be forced to slacken speed or 
be dumped out. Others advocate legislation requiring automo- 
bilists to stop at crossings, declaring that no real results will 
be accomplished until this is done. 

A careful check, by division officers, of one hundred grade 
crossings on all parts of the Illinois Central system, between 
the hours of 8 a. m. and 6 p. m., disclosed the fact that in 
approaching crossings automobilists exercise much less precau- 
tion than drivers of horse-drawn vehicles. It was found that 
72 per cent of the motorists looked in neither direction, but ran 
over the tracks at a reckless rate of speed, while but 27 per 
cent of the occupants of horse-drawn vehicles thus disregarded 
the danger. During this period of four months there was not 
a single serious case of injury to an occupant of a horse-drawn 
vehicle, and there were no serious automobile accidents on the 
Illinois Central lines in Indiana or in Louisiana, where motorists 
are required by law to stop before passing over a railroad cross- 
ing at grade. 

Where automobilists fail to stop and make sure that the way 
is clear before driving upon a railway track, higher courts in 
most states have held that there can be no recovery against the 
railroad; but despite this fact, these accidents increase, and 
promise to become more numerous with the great increase in 
automobiles, unless some measure of relief shall be found. 
There is today one automobile for every 44 people in the United 
States. The production of automobiles in this country in 1915 
was 892,618, and at the present rate the production for this 
year promises to be over 1,500,000. 

In addition to sending out 100,000 circulars, as aforementioned, 
the Illinois Central management has caused its division officers 
to inspect carefully every grade crossing on the system, with 
instructions, wherever practicable to do so, to clear the view 
at crossings by the cutting down of trees, removal of small em- 
bankments, unimportant structures and other obstructions. 


Suit by An Expelled Brakeman 


H. F. Spayd, of Pottstown, Pa., an employee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and a member of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, has begun suit in court at Norristown, Pa., against 
the officers of that brotherhood to compel them to revoke his 
dismissal from his lodge. He had been a member of the 
brotherhood since 1901. In February, 1915, he signed a petition 
asking the Pennsylvania legislature to repeal the “full crew” 
law of that state; and when he refused a request from the of- 
ficers of the lodge to withdraw his name he was expelled. He 
appealed to W. G. Lee, president, and then to the grand lodge, 
but his dismissal was everywhere approved. Mr. Spayd tells 
the court that the law in question forces the Pennsylvania rail- 
road needlessly to spend more than $1,000,000 annually, which 
money could have been applied to the betterment of the con- 
ditions of all classes of employees of the road. By his expul- 
sion he is deprived of $1,500 life insurance and other rights. 

He contends that, as a citizen of Pennsylvania, he has a right 
under the state constitution to petition the legislature for re- 
dress; that this right is one of the essential principles of liberty 
and free government, and paramount to constitution, general 
tules or laws of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen which 
are in conflict therewith. Therefore, the actions of lodge or high 
officers are ineffectual and void. He also avers that the federal 
constitution forbids states and organizations within states, includ- 
ing the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, from enforcing 
rules, “which in the least impair the right of the citizen to 
petition the government for a redress of grievance.” 





Bonuses to Santa Fe Employees 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe announced on December 5 
that bonuses aggregating $2,750,000 would be distributed to 
employees. President E. P. Ripley, in a circular, said: 

“In the last two years, especially since the influence of the 
European war has been fully felt, our railway has enjoyed what 
appears to be an abnormal prosperity. The same factors which 
have produced this prosperity have made substantial increases— 
which it is hoped will be temporary—in the cost of living. 

“In recognition of these conditions our board of directors 
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to-day authorized us to make in a lump sum a distribution of 
additional compensation equal to 10 per cent of a year’s pay to 
all employees who have been in the service for at least two 
years and whose annual compensation does not exceed $2,500, 
and whose compensation is not paid according to present or 
former contract schedules. 

“The payments of the amounts thus authorized will be made 
as soon as the necessary computations can be completed. It is 
estimated that the amount thus to be distributed will be approxi- 
mately $2,750,000.” 

It is understood that 25,000 employees will receive bonuses. 
The classes who work under contract schedules and who thus 
are excluded from the bonus order are the conductors, enginemen, 
brakemen and firemen. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings ard places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list_of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OrFFiceRs.—F. A. Pontious, 455 

saan Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, January, 1917, New 
Tork. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Chas, Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Next convention, December 5-8, 1916, Engineer- 
ing Societies’ Bldg., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next conven- 
tion, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFFIcERs.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 12-13, 
1916, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Canadian Rartway CLue.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Canapian Society or Crvit EncGineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CenTrat Raitway Crius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Ramway Crive.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ SocrETy OF WESTERN PENNSYLvANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocIATION OF CHicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 5d Thursday in month. Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

hicago, 

New Encianp Raritroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 

ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 

uly, August and September, Boston. 

oRK Rartroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

Regular meeving, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 

29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NiaGaRA FronTIER Car MeEn’s Association.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap OrrFicers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap Cius oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove. 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regvlar meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

RatLway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Next annual meeting, January 16, 1917, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

Rattway Civs oF PitrtspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotei, Pittsburgh. 

RicumMonp Raitroap Crius.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 

egular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

St. Lovis Rarway Crius.—B. W. Fraventhal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

SoutTHERN & SouTHWESTERN Raitway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, 

Torepo TRANSPORTATION CLuBs.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

TrarFic Crug oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Trarric Crus or New Yorx.—-C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Uran Society or Encinerers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

Western Canapa Raitway Crus.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rarrway Crivus.—J. W. Taylor, 
Regular meetings. 3d Monday 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Western Society or EnGIneers.—E. N. Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 
Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 


New 


1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 


in month, except June, July and 
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Traffic News 
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The Chamber of Commerce of Birmingham, Ala., has raised 
$15,000 to start a Traffic and Transportation Bureau. 


The New York City subways, operated by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, on November 20, carried 1,400,747 pas- 
sengers, a larger number than ever before recorded in one day. 


South Dakota Supreme Court issued a permanent injunction 
on Tuesday restraining express companies from increasing in- 
trastate tariffs in obedience to an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, equalizing intrastate and interstate rates. 


The Boston & Albany has this week placed an embargo at its 
western termini on all of the less important commodities. The 
Baltimore & Ohio, on account of the irregular arrival of vessels 
from Europe, has placed an embargo on all grain for export, ex- 
cept corn. 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Railroad Club held its monthly banquet 
on November 13, and was addressed by B. H. Harris, vice- 
president and general manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Gary, Chicago, Ill, on the “Passing of the Demagogue as a 
Factor in Railway Regulation and Legislation.” 


W. J. Dockstader, general traveling agent, foreign department 
of the American Express Company, addressed the monthly meet- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Dayton, Ohio, on November 14, on 
the difficulties experienced by exporters in selling their goods 
in foreign markets. C. N. Hunt, of the Northern Pacific, de- 
livered an illustrated lecture on Yellowstone Park. 


Officers of the Baltimore & Ohio have announced in Baltimore 
that financial arrangements have been made for establishing a 
line of large steamships between Baltimore and South American 
ports; but, owing to the fact that ship yards everywhere are at 
present very busy, it is not known how soon the ships for the 
new line can be built. The reports indicate that Argentine capi- 
talists are heavily interested in the new project. 


Work has been begun at 138th street, New York City, on ex- 
tensive docks for the use of the barges which are to navigate 
the enlarged Erie Canal. The estimated cost of this New York 
terminal is $700,000, and the city has made the necessary appro- 
priations. The opening of the canal, from the Hudson river to 
Buffalo is still far in the future but it is expected that it will be 
opened to Oswego, on Lake Ontario, in the spring of 1917. 


Central States Conference Rail and Water Transportation 
will meet at Evansville, Ind., on December 14 and 15 to discuss 
important transportation questions. Among the prominent speak- 
ers will be Frank Trumbull, chairman of the board of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Alfred P. Thom, counsel of the Rail- 
way Executives’ Advisory Committee; G. M. Freer, president of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, and W. G. Lee, of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


The St. Marys Falls Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., was 
used for the transportation of 14,031,262 short tons of cargo 
in the month of August, 1916, setting a new record. The Sep- 
tember record was 12,906,524 short tons. The tonnage for 
August is nearly four times the quantity carried through the 
Panama canal during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
During that year, however, the Panama canal was closed ap- 
proximately six months. 


A freight car loaded with automobiles remained in the rail- 
road yards at Denver for 89 days without being unloaded, ac- 


cording to the Denver Commercial. Other carloads of auto- 
mobiles stood at Denver for 27 days, 12 days and 13 days, re- 
spectively. It was facts like these that led the Public Utilities 
Commission of Colorado to order demurrage rates increased 
from the old rate of $1 to $3 a day, as announced in a recent 
issue of the Railway Age Gazette. 


It is reported from Detroit that some automobile factories 
may have to suspend operations because of lack of transporta- 
tion. Motor cars valued at nearly $10,000,000 are now stored in 
factories there awaiting shipment. The National Automobile 
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Chamber of Commerce has appointed committees to visit rail- 
roads throughout the Central Freight Association territory, and 
in the East, to urge compliance with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s recommendation that automobile cars be returned 
promptly to their home lines. 


As a result of the inability of the National Railways to pro- 
vide cars, many of the large private concerns of Mexico are 
buying engines and cars, and are running private trains of 
coal, ore, etc., over some divisions of the system. More than 
500 privately purchased freight cars entered Mexico through the 
Laredo and Eagle Pass gateways during the last half of No- 
vember. In southern Mexico several large plantation owners 
have bought cars and engines to handle their products. Most 
of the coal mining companies in the State of Coahuila are 
hauling their output to Monterey and other industrial centers. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford announces that, be- 
ginning December 26, it will unload and place in storage all 
goods which are not unloaded by the consignees within 10 days 
after cars are placed for delivery on public team tracks. If 
there is no storage space available at the station where the car 
is placed for delivery, the freight will be sent to a station at 
which storage accommodations can be obtained, and all expenses 
incidental to the storage of the freight, including demurrage, 
trackage and transportation charges to and from the station at 
which the freight is stored, will constitute a lien on the prop- 
erty. When. such cars remain loaded five days, the railroad 
agent must notify the consignee in writing that unless delivery 
of the gocds is taken before the expiration of the ten days, the 
car will be unloaded by the road; also that, if during these 10 
days the weather is such as to damage the freight if taken from 
the car, allowance for this weather interference will be made. 
The consignee is to have 10 days free from weather interference 
in which to unload the car before any action is to be taken by 
the railroad. 





A Chain of Links 


The Southern Railway in its latest passenger department 
folders shows a list of 114 golf links at places on or reached by 
its lines. There is a directory, giving the links in the different 
Southern States according to each state, the number of holes and 
length in yards of each. 





New York Traffic Club 


The New York Traffic Club, at its meeting November 28, 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: President, T. N. 
Jarvis, vice-president of the Lehigh Valley; secretary, C. A. 
Swope; treasurer, Frank C. Earle. 





Half-Million Tons of Shipping 


Business is booming in the shipyards along the Delaware 
river on a scale quite unprecedented in this or any other district. 
Seven large yards and a number of smaller ones are working 
to capacity, and new contracts are constantly coming in. One 
hundred and two vessels of various types, aggregating almost 
500,000 tons, and valued at almost $150,000,000, have been con- 
tracted for, and 90 of them are already reported on the ways. 
This is undoubtedly more than war-time prosperity. In fact, a 
greater rush of business is looked for on the Delaware after 
the war is over—Philadelphia Press. 





Master Ticket Thief Caught 


After a search of two years the Railway Ticket Protective 
Bureau, Chicago, has secured the arrest and conviction of Cleve 
E. Williams, telegraph operator and ticket thief. In September, 
1914, the bureau was advised by the Southern Pacific that its 
station at Madera, Cal., had been robbed of a considerable por- 
tion of its ticket stock apparently by the telegraph operator and 
night ticket agent, J. E. Bridges, who disappeared concurrently 
with the theft. A prompt investigation by the bureau disclosed 
that sales of these tickets had been made in Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul and Minneapolis through ticket scalpers, hotel 
clerks and porters. By persistent efforts the bureau identified 
the culprit as ‘one Cleve E. Williams, and learned that he had 
been employed on 14 different railways of the country as a 
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telegraph operator, in each instance disappearing with tickets or 
express money orders. His most profitable venture was realized 
by his theft of 39 Southern Express Company money orders, a 
number of which he adroitly forged and cashed for considerable 
sums of money. Williams was finally arrested at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., through the investigation of the use of two trip 
passes stolen from the offices of the Denver & Rio Grande by 
his brother, who was employed by that company as a stenog- 
rapher under the alias of J. E. June. Under the direction of 
the bureau Williams was taken to Denver, where he was ar- 
raigned before the district federal court for the violation of 
Interstate Commerce Act, and found guilty and fined $100. The 
bureau promptly notified the Southern Express Company, 
which arranged for his extradition to Atlanta, Ga., where he 
was convicted of the theft of the money orders, and sentenced 
to a four-year term in the state prison. 





Remedy for Congested Coal Traffic 
[From Coal Age.] 

How would it be if the next time the miner asks for an in- 
crease to suggest to him a differential between winter and 
summer? By paying the miner higher wages in the winter the 
price of coal would automatically favor summer purchasing. And 
why, when freight rates are raised, which is sure to happen 
soon, could not the railroads arrange to put all that increase 
on the winter service? The railroads would gain immensely by 
regularity of operation, which would enable them to keep their 
equipment in continued profitable operation and their employees 
steadily at work. It would also increase their traffic at the one 
period of the year when it is conducted at least cost and with 
least loss. The coal operator is the only factor that is making 
concessions to correct the seasonal demands of the industry, 
and he will continue to contribute liberally toward regularity of 
production. 





Steps to Relieve Car Shortage; Per Diem Raised to 75 Cents 


On page 1039 of this issue reference is made to the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission allowing increased demur- 
rage charges, and to the American Railway Association’s Con- 
ference Committee on Car Efficiency. On Tuesday the general 
secretary of the American Railway Association issued a circular 
saying that, in order that the special committee of railroad 
transportation officers, previously known as the Conference Com- 
mittee on Car Efficiency, might have all the authority of the 
Commission on Car Service, in co-operating with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in relieving the freight car situation, the 
executive committee at a session held today (1) accepted, at 
their requests, the resignations of the members of the Commis- 
sion on Car Service; (2) dissolved the Conference Committee 
on Car Efficiency, and (3) appointed, as provided for in Rule 
19, the following as members of the reconstructed Commission 
on Car Service, with temporary headquarters in Washington: 
Fairfax Harrison, chairman, president, Southern; W. L. Park, 
vice-president, Illinois Central; C. M. Sheaffer, general super- 
intendent transportation, Pennsylvania; E. J. Pearson, assistant 
{o president and vice-president, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; W. A. Worthington, vice-president and assistant to 
chairman, Southern Pacific, and George Hodges, secretary. 

In another circular issued on Wednesday announcement was 
made that the Commission on Car Service had increased the 
rate for the use of freight cars to 75 cents a day, effective De- 
cember 15, 1916, until May 1, 1916. 





Transcontinental Rate Hearing at Salt Lake 


At the Salt Lake hearing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on transcontinental rates before H. A. Thurtell, at- 
torney-examiner, testimony was introduced by representatives of 
Utah industries for the purpose of showing that business in 
that state is hampered by discriminations in rates favorable to 
coast points. F. A. Sweet, president of the Standard Coal Com- 
pany, stated that discriminatory tariffs kept the production of 
the Utah coal fields down to 3,500,000 tons a year, while equi- 
table freight rates would result in a production of not less than 
15,000,000 tons a year. He explained that the Wyoming coal 
fields, which have an advantage in rates to eastern points, have 
an annual output of 11,000,000 tons. N. T. Porter, representing 
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almost unlimited and of a finer quality than found almost any- 
where else in the country, but that, owing to excessive freight 
rates, it was impossible to operate the quarries except to a lim- 
ited extent. He stated that while the railroads had declined to 
grant a rate on marble of 60 cents per 100 lb. from Utah points 
to New York City, they had published a rate of 52% cents on 
bullion between the same points. Various jobbers and manu- 
facturers complained that territory naturally belonging to Utah 
was not accessible to them because of the high freight rate ad- 
justment. J. F. Shaughnessy, associate commissioner of the 
Nevada Railroad Commission, declared that the people of 
Nevada were dissatisfied with the prevailing rates into Utah 
territory, which, he said, placed a handicap on Nevada jobbers 
in attempting to compete with jobbers and wholesalers at coast 
points. H. W. Prickett, traffic manager of the Traffic Service 
Bureau of Utah, introduced 20 exhibits of freight rates as 
evidence. These contain an analysis of 25,800 rates, which Mr. 
Prickett tried to show not only unduly favor coast points, but 
in many instances bring a return to the carriers of 150 per cent 
on the haul. He showed that in some instances it costs $160 
more a car to ship goods to Salt Lake from eastern points than 
from the same points to San Francisco, 800 miles farther. The 
hearing at Salt Lake was adjourned last week, to be continued 
at San Francisco this week. 


Increased Demurrage Rates in Illinois 


In accordance with an agreement between the railroads of 
Illinois and the coal shippers and dealers, reached at the con- 
clusion of a hearing on proposed rules governing reconsignment 
and demurrage at Chicago last week, the State Public Utilities 
Commission issued an order providing for a revised demurrage 
schedule applicable to coal cars only, effective December 6, and 
to expire on May 1, 1917. Its main provisions are as follows: 
48 hours free time at loading and unloading points, and 24 hours 
free time for reconsigning, following which $1 will be charged 
for the first day, $2 for the second day, $3 for the third and 
$5 for the fourth and all succeeding days. 

In view of the pronounced opposition of the coal shippers and 
dealers to the reconsigning rules proposed by the carriers (pub- 
lished in the Railway Age Gazette last week), the railroads did 
not press for immediate action on those rules, but asked for an 
early hearing and a full investigation of the whole matter by 
the commission. Michael F. Gallagher, attorney for the Coal 
Dealers’ Association of Chicago, and H. C. Barlow, of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, both protested strongly against 
any curtailment of reconsignment privileges. They argued that 
the rules proposed by the railroads would have the effect of 
impeding the’ free movement of coal cars rather than accel- 
erating it, and would reduce the coal supply of Chicago and 
other large Illinois cities, rather than increase it. They alleged 
that the railroads were inefficient, and that freight service was 
so irregular that consumers of coal could not keep up their 
supply by direct shipments from the mines, but that upon the 
arrival of coal cars at the yards it was necessary to reconsign 
them to points where storage space was at that time available. 
They also introduced evidence to show the delay of cars in 
the Chicago yards was due partially to the fact that the carriers 
did not act promptly on orders for reconsignment. They held 
further that reconsignment was a right, the compensation for 
which was included in the freight tariff. This position was as- 
sailed by A. P. Humburg, of the Illinois Central, representing 
the railroads, who argued that reconsignment was a privilege 
which could be withdrawn by the carriers at any time. Mr. 
Humburg disputed the charge that the railroads were inefficient. 
pointing out that in October, 1916, the Illinois Central moved 
cars in Illinois an average of 46.9 miles per day, and that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul showed an average movement 
of 33.33 miles per can per day, this year, as compared with 25.9 
miles in 1913. 

Mortimer Flynn, of the Bottinger & Flynn Coal Company, 
large coal dealers in Chicago, disconcerted the attorneys of the 
coal men when he testified that coal operators were shamefully 
violating contracts with him, and that as a result he was in 
danger of losing his trade, despite the fact that private investi- 
gation on his part showed that the operators were -receiving 
plenty. of.empty cars at their mines, and were shipping coal to 
other points. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended until May 29 the operation of 
items in tariffs filed by various western carriers providing in- 
creased carload minimum weights on grain and wheat flour in 
carloads. 


The attorney general of Texas, on behalf of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission and of shippers of that state, appeared before 
the commission at Washington on Wednesday, and argued for 
a reopening of the Shreveport case. During the five years of 
litigation on this case, the Texas commission, hitherto, has re- 
fused to take any part. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended until 
April 6, 1917, the clause, in a tariff of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, which withdraws joint through rates on lumber from 
points in Arkansas to Pensacola, Fla. 


Lumber from North Pacific Coast Points to Texas 


William Cameron & Company, Inc., et al. v. Abilene & South- 
ern, et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clark. 

A rate of 72 cents per 100 Ibs. on lumber product in carloac 
from North Pacific coast points to Austin and Waco, Tex., i 
found to be unreasonable and prejudical. A rate of 63% cents 
is prescribed as a just and reasonable maximum rate for t! 
future. Reparation awarded. No fourth section violation is 
shown to exist. (41 I. C. C., 521.) 


Rates on Corn from Sioux City, Ia. 


Trafic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club et al v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
Daniels: 

Rates from Sioux City, Ia. to points in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Missouri, on corn and corn products originating at specified 
points on the Great Northern in Minnesota, are held not shown 
of record to be unreasonable, discriminatory, or unduly prefer- 
ential as alleged. (41 I. C. C, 518.) 


Storage for Imported Wood Pulp 


Mechanical & Chemical Pulp Division of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner Hall: 

Upon complaint ihat the rules and practices of defendants pro- 
viding storage for imported wood pulp at the ports of Baltimore, 
Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and Newport News, Va., for unlimited 
periods, and without compensation in addition to the freight 
rates from the ports, are discriminatory and subject complain- 
ant’s members, to unlawful prejudice and disadvantage; the com- 
mission holds that the rules and practices in question should be 
replaced by others allowing only such free time as may reason- 
ably be required for unloading or removal, with reasonable 
charges for storage thereafter. The case is held open for fur- 
ther proceedings, and defendants are called upon to submit to 
the commission proposed measures for removing objectionable 
features of the present rules and practices. (41 I. C. C., 506.) 


Rates on Grain from South Dakota to Des Moines 


Beaver Valley Milling Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. Opinion by Commissioner Daniels. 

Rates on wheat and coarse grain from points in South Dakota 
to Des Moines, Iowa, are found unjust and unreasonable, and 
defendants are given until February 1, 1917, to propose tariffs 
to remedy the situation. 

The proportional rate of 8 cents on wheat and 7 cents on 
coarse grain from Des Moines to- Kansas City, Mo., on shipments 
destined beyond to points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, are 
not found unreasonable or discriminatory, except as regards ter- 
ritory intermediate to-Omaha: and Des- Moines, as to which a re- 
adjustment is required. 
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Rates on grain from Des Moines to points in Northeastern 
Missouri and near-by points in Illinois on the Wabash, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, and the Chicago & Alton, are found 
prejudical to Des Moines and to accord undue preference to 
Omaha, Neb. Defendants are required to remove this discrim- 
ination. (41 I. C. C., 533.) 





Rates on Sugar from California to Texas 


American Beet Sugar Company et al. v. Southern Pacific et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Clements. 

The commission holds that a rate of 85 cents per 100 lbs. 
minimum 36,000 lbs., on sugar from producing points in Califor- 
nia to Texas common points, is not found unreasonable in itself. 

This rate, compared with a rate of 44 cents per 100 lbs., mini- 
mum 24,000 Ibs., on sugar from producing points in Louisiana 
to Texas common points, is, however, found prejudicial, for the 
reason and to the extent that the carload minimum is higher 
from California than from Louisiana, and because the Louisiana 
rate applies on mixed carloads of sugar and molasses, while the 
California rate does not. 

The case is held open for the purpose of enabling defendants 
to readjust the carload minimum and mixed carload provisions 
of their tariffs in conformity with the views expressed in the 
report. (41 I. C. C., 631.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Railway Commission of Canada will hold a hearing at 
Toronto, December 11, on the application of the principal roads 
oi the Dominion for authority to increase the rate of demurrage 
on freight cars from $1 a day to $4 a day. Demurrage collec- 
tions in Canada now average about $90,000 a month. 


The railroads of Illinois have filed tariffs with the State Pub- 
lic Utilities. Commission of Illinois providing for a fare of 2.4 
cents a mile between all points in Illinois, effective January 1, 
in accordance with the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case of the Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. The rail- 
roads’ application for an injunction against interference with 
the filing of these tariffs by the utilities commission was to be 
heard by the United States District Court at Chicago on De- 
cember 7. 


The South Dakota Board of Railroad Commissioners will 
hold a hearing on December 19 on the new demurrage tariffs 
showing advanced rates. The Public Service Commission of 
Wyoming, which was to hold a hearing on proposed demurrage 
rules on December 4, postponed consideration of the matter, 
the date for the new hearing not being given. The railroad 
commissioners of Iowa, who were to hold a hearing on de- 
murrage rules on December 5, postponed the hearing until De- 
cember 19. The Public Service Commission of West Virginia 
has suspended all proposed demurrage tariffs. 


The thousands of Mexican refugees of the poorer class who 
have entered Texas during the last few months have brought 
a new problem upon the railroads which the railroad commis- 
sion has been requested to solve. In Mexico it is a general 
practice of families when traveling to carry their bedding and 
other worldly possessions with them in the passenger cars; and 
this practice has been introduced into Texas to such an extent 
that the railroads have petitioned the commission to promulgate 
a prohibitory rule, and to require that all such belongings be 
enclosed in trunks or similar containers when shipped as baggage. 
The matter will be considered by the commission at a hearing 
on December 12. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission has approved 
new passenger tariffs issued by the Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading for commutation tickets between Philadelphia 
and points within 30 miles thereof, showing a general reduction 
in rates, though there are a few increases. The fares which 
are now changed are not those of the regular daily “commuters,” 
but those riding occasionally and who buy fifty-ride or one-hun- 
dred-ride tickets. On these tickets the average basis of fare is 
to be one and one-sixth cents a mile. The roads had proposed 
an average rate of one and one-half cents a mile, but after re- 
peated conferences and to meet strenuous opposition on the part 
ol associations of passengers, a compromise was made;.and this 
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compromise has now been approved by the Public Service Com- 
mission. The fifty-ride tickets are good to be used any time 
within six months from the date of purchase. These reductions 
are to meet persistent complaints which have been kept up since 
the advances which were made in suburban fares about two 
years ago. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


David H. Crowley, assistant attorney general of Michigan, has 
been appointed by Governor Ferris to membership in the 
Railroad Commission, succeeding Lawton T. Hemans, deceased. 


E. D. Chassell, iormerly state senator, and more recently state 
binder of Iowa, has been appointed a member of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, succeeding the late James H. 


Wilson. 


William H. Connolly, chief clerk of the Division of Valua- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and also secretary 
of the National Association of Railway Commissioners since 
1907, died suddenly at his home at Bethesda, Md., on December 
4. Mr. Connolly was formerly for several years chief clerk of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


James H. Wilson, a member of the Iowa State Railroad Com- 
mission, the announcement of whose death was made in these 
columns in a recent issue, was born in Kings county, N. Y., 
in 1846. Enlisting in the 127th New York Volunteers in 1862, 
at the age of 17, he served throughout the Civil War, being 
mustered out at Charleston, S. C., in 1865. He settled in Adair 
county, Ia., in the late sixties. He died on November 22 at the 
age of 70 years. He was appointed to the Iowa State Board of 
Railway Commissioners in 1914. 


COURT NEWS 


Delay in Transporting Live Stock 


The New Hampshire Supreme Court holds that the fact that 
a railroad had for a long time always delivered Monday ship- 
ments of cattle at a market destination before a certain hour 
on Tuesday, and that it knew that these shipments, if delivered 
later than that time, could not be sold on the day of receipt, has 
no tendency to prove an agreement to deliver such shipments at 
such a time. Proof that a shipment of cattle was delayed con- 
siderably longer than a reasonable time, does not, it was held, 
raise any presumption of fault of the railroad causing delay, 
where, from all that appears, it is as probable that the delay was 
not, as that it was, caused by the railroad’s fault. In an action 
for loss caused by delay in transporting live stock, the railroad 
was held not in fault for unloading cattle for feeding, unless it 
was not warranted in thinking that it would be impossible for 
the shipment to be delivered within the 28-hour period prescribed 
— federal act—Wood v. Boston & Maine (N. H.), 98 Atl, 
480. 


Insufficient Evidence of Unseen Accident 


The evidence in an action for death showed that the de- 
ceased was last seen walking in broad daylight along the 
company’s platform beside its four-track railroad, where a 
side track crossed the platform; that a train approached him 
from the rear, of which he had notice, and that his mangled 
body was afterwards found about 25 feet from the platform. 
There was no other evidence as to how the accident occurred. 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court held that there could be 
no recovery.—Biddle v. P. B. & W. (Pa.), 98 Atl., 566. 





Accident to Switchman 


A night switchman, who had worked only 24 days, was injured 
by being squeezed between a car which was slightly wider than 
those he had previously handled and the door of a shed; and 
he sued the company for negligence in not informing him of 
the extra width of the car. The Michigan Supreme Court held 
there was no negligence on the part of the company, in the ab- 
sence, of any excuse for the plaintiff’s failure to observe that 
the cars were of unequal width—Sage v. Wyandotte Terminal 
(Mich.), 159 N. W., 139. : 
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Stop, Look and Listen Rule 


Because of the fact that a collision betweeen a railroad train 
and an automobile endangers, not only those in the automobile, 
but also those on board the train, and also because the car is 
more readily controlled than a horse vehicle and can be left by 
the driver, if necessary, the law exacts from him a strict per- 
formance of the duty to stop, look and listen before driving on 
a crossing, where the view is obstructed, and to do so at a time 
and place where stopping, looking and listening will be effective. 
This doctrine, which is that of the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals (168 Fed., 21) is approved and applied by the Louisiana 
Supreme Court in a case where the automobile driver did not 
stop, look and listen, or even check his speed before he collided 
with a passing locomotive—Callery v. Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas (La)., 72 So., 222. 


Contributory Negligence of Passenger 


An employee of locomotive works, an old railroad employee, 
was directed to accompany two dead engines moving on their 
own wheels as freight. His fare as a passenger was paid, but 
he signed a paper advising him that, in riding on and getting 
on and off freight trains, he was liable to be exposed to unusual 
risks and dangers. The two dead engines formed part of a long 
freight train. In running down a grade their bearings began 
to get hot. He signaled the conductor and got off to examine 
the engines. He was warned of the danger of alighting on the 
side he did, because of passenger trains, both by the engineman 
and a brakeman. The train went on for several miles, when it 
was stopped again and the care-taker got off, without looking 
or listening for approaching trains, and stood in the space be- 
tween the parallel tracks, reduced by the overhang of 2 feet to 
a train, to 3 feet 5%4 inches. He was struck by a train; and 
he sued for his injuries. The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
holds that he was guilty of contributory negligence, barring re- 
covery. The fact that the engineman may have promised to stop 
the train in a place safe for him to inspect the dead engines did 
not relieve him from the obligation to use ordinary care for his 
own safety—Pennsylvania v. Jenkins (Va.), 89 S. E., 96. 


Provocation for Profanity 


In an action against a railroad company for an alleged assault 
by its section foreman on the plaintiff, a laborer, who was stay- 
ing in the foreman’s house while recovering from injuries, the 
evidence was held by the Kentucky Court of Appeals to show 
that the plaintiff was the aggressor, and that if the foreman 
cursed him and demanded that he leave the house, as alleged, 
it was the result of his own prior profanity. Even admitting 
that the foreman cursed the plaintiff, and told him to leave when 
he declined to sign a release, these acts were not an “assault” 
for which the railroad would be liable, an assault being an 
unlawful offer of corporal injury to another by force, or force 
unlawfully directed against the person of another, under such 
circumstances as to create a well-founded fear of immediate 
peril. Nor could the plaintiff recover for mortification of feeling 
caused by such acts of another servant unaccompanied by 
physical injury. L. & N. v. Simpson (Ky.), 188 S. W., 297. 


Maximum Rate Statutes 

Injunction was applied for by the state of Nebraska against 
certain railroads, forbidding them from violating the mile- 
age book statute and the two-cent rate statute. Before the 
petition was filed the Rock Island and the Missouri Pacific, 
two of the defendants, had sought in the federal courts injunc- 
tion restraining the enforcement of the statutes. The attorney 
general, learning of this, no doubt thought it his duty to enjoin 
all the railroads in the state from violating the statute. The 
petition alleged that the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and the Burlington were con- 
spiring and confederating with the other defendants to violate 
the statutes. On the hearing, however, it was shown that these 
roads had obeyed the provisions of the statutes since their passage 
in 1907, and affidavits of their managing officers showed their in- 
tention to continue to do so. There was a total lack of proof 
of intention on their part to depart from the policy they had 
theretofore pursued. The application was therefore denied.— 
State v. Rock Island (Neb.), 159 N. W.. 410. 
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Proof of Negligent Killing of Animals 


The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that negli- 
gence justifying recovery against a railroad for killing dumb 
animals on the track must be established either by positive 
proof of the fact, or by facts proved from which negligence may 
reasonably be inferred; and the burden is on the plaintiff to 
show negligence. The mere finding of dead animals, such as 
cows, near the track is not enough—Underwood v. Chesapeake 
& Ohio (W. Va.), 89 S. E., 2. 

In another action, for the killing of horses at night, the same 
court held the railroad not liable where the only testimony was 
that of the engineman and fireman, who saw nothing but the 
bushes moving beside the track at the curve where the horses 
were struck, the killing being unavoidable—Christian v. C. & O. 
(W. Va.), 89 S. E., 17. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


The United States Supreme Court on Monday, December 4, 
handed down several decisions in railroad cases. The court 
denied the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
require the Louisville & Nashville, and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis to switch cars of competitive freight for 
the Tennessee Central, at Nashville, and authorized the issuance 
of an injunction to restrain the enforcement of the commis- 
sion’s order. Justices Day, Brandeis, Clarke and Pitney, in a 
dissenting opinion, declared that the decision of the majority of 
the court would open wide the door to discriminatory practices. 
The decree of the district court for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee was reversed and the case remanded, with directions that 
the injunction issue without prejudice to the further orders of 
the commission. 

The court also sustained a decision by the Alabama supreme 
court upholding as constitutional an Alabama law imposing a 
franchise tax on the capital stock of domestic corporations. The 
decision, by Justice Day, was in a suit filed by the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham, a consolidation of railroads incorpo- 
rated in Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi, but itself in- 
corporated in Alabama, which contended that the tax on its 


capitalization was a burden on interstate commerce, because ap- 
proximately half of the capitalization was issued against prop- 


erty outside of the state. The court finds nothing in the amount 
or character of the tax which makes it a burden upon interstate 
commerce, and says that the fact that a wholly intrastate corpo- 
ration may own no property outside of the state, while the con- 
solidated company does thus own, presents no case of arbitrary 
classification. 


The Union Tank Line Company filed a brief in the case in- 
volving the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to require railroads to furnish tank cars, on which arguments 
had been submitted to the court some weeks ago. The motion 
to file the brief was opposed by Solicitor General Davis. 


In an opinion by Justice Clarke the court affirmed dismissal 
of a suit against the Northern Pacific in which the government 
sought to punish the road for neglecting to report cases in 
which trainmen had been kept on duty more than 16 hours, It 
is held that such a violation, if not in bad faith, does not make 
the road liable to the penalty of $100 a day. 


The Supreme Court decided in favor of the Great Northern 
in the case of William B. Ward. Ward was a switchman in 
Minneapolis, and was injured in an accident, and died a few 
minutes later without regaining consciousness. The road averred 
that he did not legally “live” after the accident so as to give 
his administrator the right to sue for damages under the em- 
ployers’ liability act; and that view is sustained. 


In an opinion by Justice Brandeis the court reversed the de- 
cision of the district court for the northern district of California, 
which had enjoined the enforcement of an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in connection with the transcon- 
tinental rate cases. The commission, in its order, denied the 
application of terminal rates to certain cities in California, which 
are not ports of call, including Sacramento, Santa Clara and 
San Jose. The inland cities of the Pacific slope have thus failed 
in their suit to be put on an equality with the seaports. Asso- 
ciate Justice Brandeis announced the unanimous decision of 
the court dissolving the injunction. The cities and towns af- 
fected number 182. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. F. Coleman has been appointed auditor of passenger ac- 
counts of the Southern Pacific, Texas Lines, at Houston, Tex., a 
newly created position. 


T. F. Darden, assistant to president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Wilmington, N. C., has been elected assistant secretary, with 
headquarters at Wilmington. 


J. D. McCraney, chief clerk to the president of the Southern 
Pacific, Texas Lines, at Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
freight claim agent, with the same headquarters. 


A. E. Sweet, vice-president of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
with office at Denver, Colo., will take over the duties also of 
general manager, vacated by James Russell, resigned to go with 
another company. 


Frederick W. Green was appointed assistant to the first vice- 
president of the St. Louis Southwestern, with office at St. Louis, 
Mo., effective November 1, 1916. He was born April 30, 1871, 
at Rock Island, Ill. He 
studied civil engineering 
under private tutors for 
five years. In 1889 he 
entered the service of 
the Chicago, Rock Isl- 
and & Pacific as a la- 
borer in a roundhouse 
at Rock Island, II. 
From August, 1893, to 
June, 1894, he was yard 
clerk at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill. In September, 
1894, he took employ- 
ment with the Chicago & 
Alton as a trucker and 
checker in the freight 
house at Chicago, and 
from August, 1895, to 
January, 1898, he was 
yard clerk and assistant 
yardmaster on the same 
road at Chicago. In January, 1898, he was made agent and 
operator, leaving this company in February, 1899, to take a 
position with the Kansas City Suburban Belt at Kansas City, 
Mo., as chief clerk to the superintendent. From December, 
1899, to April, 1900, he held a similar position on the Fitch- 
burg Road, Boston, Mass., and from April, 1900, to March, 
1901, he was general yardmaster with the same company, leaving 
in March, 1901, to become trainmaster of the Union Terminals at 
Sioux City, Ia. On June 20, 1903, he went to the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern as superintendent of terminals at Little 
Rock, Ark. From January, 1905, to July, 1906, he was division 
superintendent. On the latter date he was appointed general 
superintendent of the Louisiana & Arkansas, with office at 
Stamps, Ark., and was advanced to general manager in June, 1911, 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment. 


C. M. Kittle, assistant to the president of the Illinois Central, 
with office at Chicago, Ill., has been elected vice-president of the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with the 
same headquarters. 





F. W. Green 


Daniel Uthegrove, formerly district attorney for the St. Louis- 
Southwestern at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed general solic- 
itor, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. This office was abol- 
ished some time ago, but is now reéstablishsd. 


Clarence W. Huntington, vice-president and general manager 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, at Minneapolis, Minn., has re- 
signed to become chairman of the board and executive com- 
mittee of the Virginia Railway, with headquarters at New York, 
succeeding C. W. Hotchkiss, deceased. 
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G. B. Herbert, freight claim agent of the Southern Pacific, 
Texas Lines, at Houston, Tex., has been promoted to assistant 


auditor, with the same headquarters. J. D. McCraney has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Herbert, and C. G. Webb has been 
appointed assistant freight claim agent, with headquarters also 
at Houston. 


J. S. Dennis, assistant to the president of the Canadian Pacific, 
who for many years has been located at Calgary, Alta., as head 
of the company’s department of natural resources, has been 
transferred to Montreal, Que. The administration of the de- 
partment will be turned over to P. L. Naismith, who has been 
manager for some years. Mr. Dennis, at Montreal, will be 
assistant to Lord Shaughnessy, in charge of important ques- 
tions of colonization and the development of natural resources. 


Operating 


C. C. Porter has been appointed manager of the Sugarland 
Railway at Sugarland, Tex., effective December 1. 


E. A. Campbell has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Smiths Falls division of the Canadian Pacific, with office 
at Smiths Falls, Ont. 


J. W. Riley, general superintendent of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, at Pittsburgh, Pa., has tendered his resignation to become 
effective on January 1. 


J. A. Combs has been appointed superintendent of terminals 
of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, with office at Fort 
Dodge, vice O. E. Slater, deceased. 


W. J. Deneen has been appointed chief despatcher for the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, with headquarters at Kingsville, 
Tex., succeeding O. O. Hollingsworth, assigned to other duties. 


James Russell, general manager of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
with office at Denver, Colo., has resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


James P. Carey, superintendent of the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island at St. Joseph, Mo., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Kansas division of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding R. L. Davis, resigned. 


James Alvis Jones, whose appointment as superintendent of 
telegraph of the Southern Railway, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born in March, 1873, 
at Leaksville, N. C., and 
was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, and later 
took a course in Dan- 
ville, Va., Business Col- 
lege. He began railway 
work in January, 1890, 
with the Richmond & 
Danville, serving as 
telegrapher and agent at 
several different places 
on this road, and with 
its successor, the South- 
ern Railway. He was 
later engaged in in- 
stalling multiplex tele- 
graph apparatus at dif- 
ferent important points, 
and subsequently was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to 
the superintendent of 
telegraph of the same 
road. Mr. Jones remained in this position until December 1, 
when he was promoted to superintendent of telegraph, as above 
noted. During his 25 years’ service Mr. Jones was engaged 
in several different departments of the business, thus becoming 
familiar with railroad management in its numerous branches. 





J. A. Jones 


J. A. Power, superintendent of shops of the Southern Pacific, 
Texas Lines, at Houston, Tex., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager, succeeding George McCormick, with the same 
headquarters. J. W. Surles, general foreman, succeeds J. A. 
Power as superintendent of shops. 
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J. H. Dodds, assistant division superintendent of the South- 
ern Pacific at Bakersfield, Cal, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of freight terminals of the Oregon Short Line, with 
headquarters at Ogden, Utah, succeeding H. L. Bell, promoted. 


Traffic 


Stephen T. Stackpole, Canadian freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed assistant 
foreign freight agent, with headquarters at New York. 


James C. Hayes, commercial agent of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed commercial 
agent at Los Angeles, Cal.; the former office is discontinued. 


Sheldon A. Volkman, traveling freight agent for the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., has been pro- 
moted to general agent at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding H. F. 
Sanborn, resigned. 


Henry F. Sanborn, general agent of the Great Northern at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed general agent for the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
succeeding E. F. Lefaivre, promoted. 


Cc. E. Hilliker, division freight and passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Des Moines, Ia., has been 
appointed division freight and passenger agent at Toronto, 
Canada, succeeding W. H. D. Snazel. 


J. T. Bate has been appointed Pacific Coast agent of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., in charge of all freight and passenger traffic in this territory, 
the office of general agent having been abolished. 


F. E. Godfrey, assistant general freight agent of the Ten- 
nessee Central at Nashville, Tenn., has resigned to accept service 
with the Alabama Great Southern at Birmingham, Ala., and the 
office of assistant general freight agent has been abolished. 


J. L. McDonald has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, with headquarters at 
San Antonio, Tex. H. W. Rieck, division freight and passenger 
agent, has resigned to accept service with another company, and 
his office has been abolished. Charles D. Wynne, Jr., has been 
appointed general agent at San Antonio, Tex. 


Golden Shumate, division freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, at Youngstown, Ohio, has been transferred as division 
treight agent to Baltimore, Md., succeeding W. R. Askew, pro- 


moted to general freight agent. Charles S. Roberts, chief clerk 
to the general freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. has been pro- 
moted to division freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio. 


N. B. Wright, general freight agent of the Central of Georgia 
at Savannah, Ga., has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, with office at Savannah; J. G. Carlisle, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, has been appointed general freight agent at 
Savannah, in charge of solicitation, and F. D. McConnell, as- 
sistant general freight agent, has been appointed general freight 
agent at Savannah, in charge of rates, divisions and classification. 


A. F. Winn has been appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, with office at 
Wichita Falls, Tex., succeeding C. L. Fontaine. He was born 
on November 3, 1880, at Louisville, Ky., and entered railway 
service with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, as a stenographer 
to the assistant general freight agent, but resigned this con- 
nection in February, 1909, to enter the employ of the St. Louis- 
Southwestern as secretary to the freight traffic manager. Shortly 
thereafter he was appointed traveling freight agent for this 
company, with headquarters in New York City. From February 
1, 1909, to November 1, 1910, he was secretary to the chairman 
of the National Railways of Mexico, and from November 1, 
1910, to January 1, 1914, he was chief clerk to the assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill. On January 1, 1914, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk in the general freight office of this road at 
St. Louis, Mo., resigning on December 1, 1916, to assume the 
duties of his present position. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


A. C. Everham, engineer of construction for the Kansas City 
Bridge Company, has been appointed terminal engineer of the 
Union Pacific at Kansas City, Mo. 
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C. E. Weaver has been appointed engineer maintenance of 
way of the Central of Georgia, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., vice C. P. Hammond, assigned to other service. 


J. H. Reeder, resident engineer of the Canadian Pacific at 
Schreiber, Ont., has been transferred to Smiths Falls, Ont., suc- 
ceeding T. B. Ballantyne, who replaces Mr. Reeder at Schreiber. 


M. Kelly, resident engineer in charge of the Toronto terminals 
of the Canadian Pacific, has been appointed resident engineer at 
Farnham, Que., succeeding D. A. Wallace, resigned, to accept 
a position with the Canadian government at Ottawa. 


George McCormick, assistant general manager of the Southern 
Pacific, Texas and Louisiana Lines, with office at Houston, Tex., 
has been appointed general superintendent of motive power of 
all the lines of this system west of El Paso, Tex., with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


W. L. Kellogg, superintendent of motive power of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, with office at Denison, Tex., has re- 
signed, to accept service with another company, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. He will be succeeded by C. W. Taylor, now superin- 
tendent of motive power on the International & Great Northern, 
with headquarters at Palestine, Tex. 


Purchasing 


H. D. Ponton has been appointed assistant general store- 
keeper of the Southern Pacific, Texas and Louisiana Lines, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


H. L. Morgan has been appointed general storekeeper of the 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, with office at Kingsville, Tex., 
succeeding L. C. McRoberts, assigned to other duties. 


OBITUARY 


J. R. Peol, formerly an engineer on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific in charge of bridge construction throughout the South- 
west, died at his home in Oklahoma City, Okla., on November 
28, aged 64. 


O. E. Slater, for the past three years superintendent of ter- 
minals at Fort Dodge, Iowa, of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern, died on November 6 at his home at Ottumwa, Iowa, 
after a short illness, aged 40 years. 


M. C. Coyle, superintendent of the Bay City, Saginaw & 
Mackinaw divisions of the Michigan Central, at Bay City, Mich., 
died on November 3, at the age of 62, following an operation for 
appendicitis. He began railway work in 1867 as a messenger 
on the New York & Erie at Angelica, N. Y., and since Decem- 
ber, 1898, he served as division superintendent of the Michigan 
Central. 


George Lincoln Sands, formerly general superintendent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and more recently receiver for 
the Missouri & North Arkansas, the announcement of whose 
death has been made in these columns, was born on April 18, 
1845, at Brunswick, Maine, and entered railway service with 
the Chicago & North Western as a brakeman in 1865. He held 
the same position on the Union Pacific, and later was a con- 
ductor on the North Western. From September, 1869, to May, 
1872, he was consecutively laborer, brakeman, conductor, as- 
sistant division superintendent and division superintendent on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and later became master of 
transportation, and then division superintendent of the Texas & 
Pacific. After several years on construction work in Argentina 
and Brazil he returned to the Texas & Pacific, which he served 
as division superintendent, assistant general superintendent and 
general superintendent in turn. Following a period of employ- 
ment in various positions on several lines, he was general super- 
intendent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Lines west of 
the Missouri river, from January, 1877, to March, 1891. He 
then became superintendent of transportation on the San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass at San Antonio, Tex., and in October, 
1891, was appointed general superintendent. After five or six 
years spent in reorganizing and rehabilitating several minor 
companies he was elected vice-president and general manager 
of the St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado in July, 1900. From 
July, 1906, to April, 1912, he was vice-president of the Missouri 
& North Arkansas, following which he was appointed receiver. 
He resigned in March, 1914, retiring from active railway service. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue ToLepo TERMINAL is reported in the market for 2 loco- 
motives. 


Tue GREAT NorTHERN is expected to issue inquiries shortly for 
40 locomotives. 


THe MAINE CENTRAL is reported in the market for a number 
of locomotives. 


Tue St. Louis & San FRANcisco is reported in the market 
for 30 locomotives. 


Tue Erie has ordered 10 Pacific type locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. 


THe YOsEMITE VALLEY has ordered one Mogul type locomo- 
tive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue DututH, Missape & NorTHERN is reported as having 
placed an order for 2 Mallet type locomotives. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa FE has ordered 28 Mikado 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue BIncGHAM & GarFIELD has ordered four six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Lyon Pine Lumper Company, Odessa, Fla., has ordered 
one Prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

THe CoMMERCIAL Acip Company, St. Louis, Mo., has ordered 
one switching locomotive from the Birmingham Rail & Loco- 
motive Company. 


Tue RussiAN GOVERNMENT is reported as having closed for 
66 additional locomotives with the American Locomotive Com- 


pany, 66 with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 21 with 


the Canadian Locomotive Company. 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue BesseMER & LAKE Erte is in the market for 500 hopper 
cars. 


Tue H. C. Frick Coxe Company is inquiring for 1,525 mine 
cars. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis is reported in the 
market for 200 coal cars. 


Tue Los ANGELES & SALT LAKE is understood to have placed 
an order for 1,000 50-ton general service cars. 


Tue Pittssurc & SHAWMUT has ordered 100 50-ton steel 
underframe gondola cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Tue New YorK CENTRAL has ordered the construction of 750 
stock cars in the shops of the Merchants Despatch Transporta- 
tion Company. 


Tue Maine CENTRAL is reported as having ordered 100 under- 
frames from the Standard Steel Car Company. The item has 
not been confirmed. 


Tue Union Paciric, which recently placed orders for 1,000 
box and 1,500 automobile cars, is in the market for 2,500 re- 
frigerator cars for the Pacific Fruit Express, and for 100 ore 
cars. 


Tue Minneapoiis & St. Louis, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette as being in the market for 1,000 box, 200 flat and 300 
gondola cars, has ordered the box cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


_ Tue Curcaco, Rock Is-tanp & Paciric, reported in last week’s 
issue as inquiring for 2,000 box cars, has. been refused permis- 
sion to buy these cars by the Federal Court because of high 
Prices, 
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Tue DeLaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN was incorrectly re- 
ported in last week’s issue as having ordered 500 hopper cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. These cars were 
ordered from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE, reported in the Railway Age Ga- 
sette of November 17 as being in the market for 100 stock cars, 
has ordered these cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 
This company is also reported in the market for 200 hopper cars. 


Tue Mitwavukee Coat & GAs Company, reported in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of November 24, as having ordered 200 hopper 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company, also placed orders a 
few weeks ago with the American Car & Foundry Company for 
300 hopper cars. 


THE Great NoRTHERN was incorrectly reported in last week’s 
issue as having ordered 500 refrigerator cars from the Refrig- 
erator, Heater & Ventilator Car Company, in addition to 500 
refrigerator cars ordered from the Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany. The item should have stated instead that the Moore com- 
bination system of refrigeration, heating and ventilation has 
been specified for the 500 cars ordered from the Haskell & 
Barker Car Company. The Great Northern was reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 24 as inquiring for 500 stock 
cars. These stock cars will be built in the company’s own shops. 





PASSENGER CARS 


Tue ArtLantic Coast LINE has ordered one dining car from 
the Pullman Company. 


THE CuHicaco GREAT WESTERN has ordered 5 passenger cars 
from the Pullman Company. 


Tue Et Paso & SouTHWESTERN has ordered one business car 
from the Pullman Company. 


Tue ERIE is reported as having ordered 50 express cars from 
the Osgood-Bradley Car Company. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeEKA & Santa FE has ordered 10 second- 
class coaches and 25 baggage cars from the Pullman Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA EQUIPMENT CompPANy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for a combination passenger car 60 ft. long, 
with a 10-ft. baggage compartment and a partition for 6 colored 
people. 


Tue New YorK CENTRAL.—The orders for passenger cars re- 
cently placed by the New York Central have been assigned to 
the various members of the New York Central Lines as follows: 
Of the 25 coaches ordered from the Barney & Smith Car Com- 
pany, 5 are for the New York Central and 20 for the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; of the 50 coaches ordered from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, all are for the New York Cen- 
tral; of the 55 coaches ordered from the Standard Steel Car 
Company, 35 are for the New York Central and 20 for the 
Michigan Central; of the 20 combination passenger and baggage 
cars ordered from the Standard Steel Car Company, 5 are for 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 5 for the Michi- 
gan Central and 16 for the New York Central. Of the 125 cars 
ordered from the American Car & Foundry Company, 30 are 
baggage and mail cars and 95 baggage cars. Of the former 10 
are for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and 20 
for the New York Central. Of the latter, 15 are for the Michi- 
gan Central and 80 for the New York Central. An order for 
one private car for the New York Central has been given to 
the Pullman Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 
Tue Erie has placed orders for 40,000 tons of rails. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD is expected to place orders 
shortly for 205,000 tons of rails. 


Tue LenicH VALLEY has ordered 6,500 tons of steel from the 
Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation. 


Tue SOUTHERN Raitway has ordered 2,500 tons of structural 
steel] from the American Bridge Company. 
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Tue St. Lours-San Francisco has ordered 42,000 tons of 
rails for 1917, and 56,000 for 1918, delivery. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered 40,000 tons 
of rails from the Illinois Steel Company for 1918 delivery. 


Tue Ittino1is CENTRAL has ordered 1,600 tons of steel from 
the American Bridge Company for the St. Charles Air Line 
lift bridge over the Chicago river. 


Tue Paciric Great Eastern, through its agents, Evans, Cole- 
man & Evans, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., has ordered 20,000 tons 
of rails and necessary accessories for 1917 requirements from the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has divided orders for 175,000 tons 
of rails among the Illinois Steel Company, the Lackawanna Steel 
and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. It is understood that the 
Bethlehem Steel Company was given 10,000 tons, and that the 
remainder of the order was divided equally between the Illinois 
and the Lackawanna companies. 


SIGNALING 


Los AncELEs & Satt Laxe.—This road has begun work on the 
installation of automatic signals on its line from Rox, Nev., to 
Modena, Utah, 112 miles. It is expected that the work will be 
completed by June, 1917. 


Tue Union Paciric has under construction, to be completed in 
1917, automatic block signals throughout its line, from Salina, 
Kan., westward te Ellis, 117 miles, single track. This is on 
the line from Kansas City to Denver. 


THe Manoninc & SHENANGO RaiLWay AND Licgot CoMPANY 
is contemplating the installation of color light automatic block 
signals on 12 miles of single-track and three miles of double-track 
between Youngstown, Ohio, and Sharon, Pa. 


Tue New York CENTRAL will install an addition to the present 
model 2, unit lever type electric interlocking machine at Buffalo 
Creek drawbridge, East Buffalo, N. Y., including lever locks, 
clock contactors, and model 2 dwarf signals. The contract for 


this material has been recently awarded to the General Railway . 


Signal Company. 


Tue SouTHERN Raitway has awarded a contract to the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company for the installation of an electric 
interlocking machine of the model 2, unit-lever type, comprising 
12 spare spaces, and 60 working levers to operate 12 model 2-A 
high signal arms, 15 model 3 dwarf signals, 17 model 2 switch 
layouts, and 16 model 2 derail layouts. 


Tue New York State Pustic Service CoMMIssION, First dis- 
trict, has let to the H. C. Stowe Construction Company, New 
York City, the contract for building 13 signal towers on the 
new elevated structures which are being built to extend the 
Manhattan subways into Bronx and Queens boroughs. Two 
of these towers will be three-story, and the rest will be two- 
story. The frames of the buildings are to be of steel and the 
floors of concrete; and the outside of the walls will be covered 
with copper. The roofs will be of tin, and the inside walls will 
be covered with crimped galvanized iron. The average area of 
the rooms to be occupied by the signalman will be 300 sq. it. 
The work is to be finished within four months, and the price 
for the whole is to be $110,651. 


New ZEALAND RartLways.—According to the railways state- 
ment made to parliament by the minister of railways there 
were on March 31, 1916, 2,970 miles of railway in New Zealand, 
against 2,955 miles at the end of the fiscal vear ended with 
March 31, 1915. The construction costs of these lines at the 
close of the past fiscal year was $181.691,167, with gross earn- 
ings for the year of $22.134.574. against $19,979,206 for the 
previous fiscal year. The net profits during the fiscal vear ended 
March 31, 1916, were $7,768,762, against $5,766,812 for the vear 
ended March 31, 1915. It is estimated that the revenue of the 
current fiscal year will be $21,607.260, with an estimated ex- 
penditure of $14,818,492. During the fiscal vear ended March 
21, 1916, there was expended on improvements on the New 
Zealand government railways the sum of $4.750,843, against an 
estimated expenditure for the current fiscal vear of $3,918,506. 
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Horace N. Trumbull has been appointed advertising manager 
of the S K F Ball Bearing Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Franklin Morey, president of the Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., died at his home in that city on November 
22, at the age of 85. 


Charles Wiley, vice-president of John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, publishers of scientific books, died at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., December 3, at the age of 83 years. 


W. J. Leighty, mechanical engineer of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., has resigned 
to accept a position as chief engineer of the Oxweld Railroad 
Service Company, Chicago. 


The American Car & Foundry Company has declared an extra 
dividend of 1 per cent and a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent 
on the common stock, in addition to the regular quarterly pre- 
ferred dividend of 134 per cent, all dividends payable January 1 
to stockholders of record December 13. This is the first extra 
disbursement declared by the company since its incorporation. 
The common dividend is an increase of % of 1 per cent over 
that ordered three months ago. 


F. J. Lepreau, western sales manager of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., primary battery division, has been appointed general sales 
manager, with headquarters at Orange, N. J. Mr. Lepreau was 
born in Lyons, France, 
in 1873, and came to 
America in 1892. After 
having been in this coun- 
try a short time he se- 
cured a position with the 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing 
Company, serving in va- 
rious capacities until 
1902. In 1903, he en- 
tered the employ of the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany as salesman, and 
held that position until 
1905, when he went with 
the Batteries Supplies 
Company, Newark, N. J., 
as traveling representa- 
tive. Since the Batteries 
Supplies Company was 
absorbed by the Edison 
Manufacturing Company 
in 1909, Mr. Lepreau has served the Edison company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


F. J. Lepreau 


The following have been elected directors of the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works: Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company; Sydney F. Tyler, chair- 
man of the Fourth Street National Bank; William E. Corey, 
president Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, and Sydney E. 
Hutchinson, Hutchinson & Rivinus. They succeed John G. 
Shedd, E. T. Stotesbury, T. De Witt Cuyler and Otis H. Cutler, 
who resigned on account of the Clayton act. 


The directors of the Rail Joint Company, New York, have 
elected E. Y. Weber president, to succeed the late C. W. Hotch- 
kiss. Other officers were re-elected as follows: Percy Holbrook, 
B. Wolhaupter and W. P. Thomson, vice-presidents: B. 
Wolhaupter, secretary, and F. C. Runyon, treasurer. Mr. Weber 
was associated with the Weber Railway Joint Manufacturing 
Company before that company and others were consolidated to 
form the Rail Joint Company in 1905. Since that time he has 
been a member of the board of directors and of the executive 
committee of the Rail Joint Company. 


G. H. Peabody. vice-president, and W. A. Austin, consulting 
engineer, of the Railwav & Mine Supply Company, 332 South 


. 
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. Michigan avenue, Chicago, have been appointed western repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Locomotive Valve Gear Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and will handle matters pertaining to the 
Southern valve gear and the Brown power reverse gear in Chi- 
cago territory. Mr. Peabody was formerly western sales man- 
ager for the Lima Locomotive Works, and Mr. Austin was 
formerly connected with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
later chief mechanical engineer of the Lima Locomotive Works. 


The Utah Iron & Steel Company, Midvale, Utah, 11 miles 
south of Salt Lake City, is beginning the construction of a new 
40-ton open hearth furnace, with continuous ingot heating fur- 
naces and a 24-in. ingot breakdown mill. It expects to have 
this in operation not later than next spring. Round, square and 
flat bars, angles, channels and T-rails will be produced up to 
30 Ib. per yd. This plant has been in operation since September, 
1915. The present capacity is about 1,000 tons per month, but, 
with the installation of the open hearth, it will be over 3,000 
tons per month, on single turn. The capitalization of the com- 
pany is $300,000. The officers are C. W. Whitley, president; 
N. Rosenblatt, vice-president; S. A. Whitney, treasurer; S. 
Rosenblatt, secretary; H. G. Purcell, manager of sales; Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


George H. Groce has left the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, where he has been a sales agent of the railway depart- 
ment, to become a sales representative in the railroad department 
of the U. S. Light & Heat Corporation of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
with headquarters at 1402 Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 
Mr. Groce has had considerable railroad experience. Starting 
as a telegraph operator on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie in 1880, 
he has since been with a number of roads in such positions as 
train despatcher, signal engineer, division superintendent and 
assistant to vice-president and to general manager. Mr. Groce 
has also represented the General Railway Signal Company, and 
was assistant to the president of that company. From 1912 to 
1915 he was vice-president of the Wright Telegraphic Type- 
writer Company. 





Draft Gear Patent Decision 


A decision has been rendered by Hon. John R. Hazel, judge 
of the United States district court for the Western district of 
New York, holding that, in the manufacture of draft gears, The 
T. H. Symington Company has infringed the following claims 
of patents controlled by William H. Miner: claims 4 and 5 of 
Miner patent No. 668,655; claim 8 of Miner patent No. 668,656, 
and claims 5, 6 and 7 of O’Connor patent No. 829,728, and, fur- 
ther, that these claims are valid. It was also held that claim 2 
of Miner patent No. 668,656 was invalid for want of novelty. 
The T. H. Symington Company has appealed the case. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Power HammMers.—A booklet recently issued by Beaudry & 
Co., Inc., illustrates and describes in considerable detail the 
Beaudry champion and Beaudry Peerless power hammers made 
by the Company. 


CorKBOARD INSULATION.—A booklet and folder recently issued 
by the Armstrong Cork Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., are entitled 
respectively “Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation for Cold Storage 
Rooms” and “Fifteen Years on Brine Lines.” 

ConcrETE THROUGH THE AGEs.—It is not a matter of general 
information that the first extensive use of concrete construc- 
tion came during the early Roman period, and that the Roman 
people carried it to an extraordinary development as early as in 
the first century B. C. “Concrete Through the Ages” is a 28- 
page book, 11 by 14 in. in size, which has been recently issued 
by the Pennsylvania Cement Company, New York. It bears 
the subtitle, “Looking Backward Twenty Centuries on Concrete 
Construction,” and in its pages the reader is told how success- 
fully the Romans made use of concrete in their important build- 
ings, aqueducts and roads. The book is printed on high-grade 
Paper and its most distinguishing feature is a series of six-color 
drawings, “Master Builders of Ancient Rome,” by Birch Burdette 
Long. The pictures show the Pantheon at Rome, the Pont du 
Gard at Nimes, the Pons Fabricius, the Via Appia or Appian 
Way, the Amphitheatre at Pompeii and an unnamed view of 
Roman ruins. In the first five structures mentioned concrete 


played an important part. 
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ArKANSAS Roaps.—Banking interests in Dallas, Tex., are con- 
templating the construction of a 50-mile line from Rogers, Ark., 
through Madison and Newton counties. The primary object 
of the line, surveys for which are now being made, is to tap a 
timber district. R. J. Henderson, secretary, Slaughter building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


CHEYENNE RAILRoAD.—This company has been incorporated for 
the purpose of taking over and reconstructing the Cheyenne 
Short Line, which runs from Strong City, Okla., to Cheyenne, 
about seven miles. When this line has been fully rehabilitated 
it will be operated by the Clinton & Oklahoma Western, by 
which arrangement through trains will run from Clinton, Okla., 
to Strong City. J. C. Mytinger, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—The Saline 
Valley Railway is building an extension of 8.34 miles from a 
point 1.75 miles west of Harrisburg, IIl., to a point 10.09 miles 
west of the same place. Contract let to Head, Jones & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CotumBiA & NEHALEM River—Work is now under way on a 
four-mile extension of this road in Oregon from mile 26 to 
mile 30. The work is being carried out by station gangs and 
day labor. 


CotumBIA Rattway & NAvIGATION ComMPpANy.—Surveys will 
be made at once, it is said, for a line to be built from Columbia, 
S. C., west via Lexington and Saluda to Greenwood, about 70 
miles. Electricity will probably be used as the motive power. 
G. A. Guignard, president; T. C. Williams, vice-president and 
general manager, and F. H. Haskell, engineer, Columbia. 


CUMBERLAND & MANCHESTER.—Work on the line building from 
Barboursville, Ky., north to Manchester, 24 miles, is nearing 
completion. The company has projected a branch from Garrard 
to Big Double creek, 20 miles. (August 4, p. 213.) 


East Broap Top Rairroap & CoAL Company.—Surveys for an 
extension are now being made from Alvin, Pa., to a new mine 
near Wells Tannery, 5 miles. (August 25, p. 345.) 


Evectric SHort Line.—This company is building an exten- 
sion from Hutchinson, Minn., west to Clara City, 51 miles; grad- 
ing work on 3 miles was carried out during 1916. H. F. Balch 
& Co., Minneapolis, have the contract for this work. The com- 
pany now operates a line from Minneapolis west of Hutchinson, 
58 miles. 


Fernwoop & Gutr.—This company contemplates building an 
extension, it is said, from the present eastern terminus at Ko- 
komo, Miss., northeast to Columbia, about 12 miles. 


Fr, Smitu, Suntaco & EAstern.—This company is building 
an extension from Dardanelle, Ark., to Scranton, about 26 
miles. Construction work from the Dardanelle end is proceeding 
rapidly, and grading at the Scranton end is expected to be started 
within the next few days. W. L. Ruhle, chief engineer, Darda- 
nelle, Ark. 


Great NortTHERN.—The Montana Eastern has projected an 
extension from Richey, Mont., south to Circle, 30 miles. 


Kansas & OKLAHOMA SOUTHERN.—This company has given a 
contract for the completion of its line between Caney, Kan., and 
Fort Smith, Ark., which are about 165 miles apart, to Samuel 
Stephenson Sons & Co., New Haven, Conn., who have sub-let 
the work to the Railroad Construction Company, New York City. 


Kentucky Roaps.—Surveys are being made, it is said, for 
building a line from a point on the Lexington & Easton, in 
Perry county, Ky., along the middle fork of the Kentucky river, 
about 25 miles. The line is to be built to develop coal and 
timber lands. The Mobray-Robinson Lumber Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is said to be interested. 


MontTANA Eastern.—See: Great Northern. 


Omauwa, Lincorn & Beatrice (ELecrric).—This line is 
to be constructed from Lincoln, Neb., through University Place, 
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Havelock, Waverly, Greenwood, Ashland, Springfield, Papillion, 
South Omaha to Omaha, about 51 miles. The company’s own 
forces are doing some preliminary work, but no contracts will 
be let until next spring. J. M. Bramlette, chief engineer, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA Lines West.—A contract has been awarded 
to John C. Herndon & Co., Akron, Ohio, for the construction 
of a third track from Leetonia, Ohio, to Salem, five miles. The 
project will include track laying and bridging, about 140,000 
cu. yd. of steam shovel work, and about 40,000 cu. yd. of team 
work. 


Rapip Rarroap.—This company, which operates a line for. 


freight service connecting Chesterfield, Mich., with New Balti- 
more, Anchorville, Fairhaven, Algonac and Marine City, 28 
miles, plans to build a double track extension to connect with 
Mt. Clemens and Detroit. Work is now under way on three 
miles between these places, and on 0.45 miles in Mt. Clemens. 


Rincuinc & Ow Fietp.—This is the name of a railway being 
built from a point on the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific, near 
the town of Ringling, Okla., through Jefferson, Carter, Stephens, 
Garvin, McClain, Cleveland and Oklahoma counties in Oklahoma 
to Oklahoma City, 120 miles.. Grading work is expected to begin 
at once. Jake L. Hamon and C. L. Anderson, Ardmore, Okla. 


SALINE VALLEY.—See Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. 


Smita Powers Loccinc Line.—This company contemplates 
building a steam road from Myrtle Point, Ore., through Marsh- 
field, to Powers, 44 miles. It is not known when contracts 
will be let. C. A. Smith, president, Berkeley, Cal. 


TENNESSEE Roaps.—Construction work will be started this 
month, it is said, on a four-mile logging line, to be built for 
the Ferguson Hardwood Company. 
develop timber lands in Stewart county, Tenn. J. K. Ferguson, 
president, Paducah, Ky. (September 1, page 391.) 


Texas RarLroaps.—Plans are under way for the construction 
of a road from Ft. Worth, Tex., to connect with the Gulf & 
Western in Palo Pinto county, a distance of about 45 miles. 
While some preliminary surveys have been made, no definite time 
has been set to commence construction, nor have contracts been 
let. B. B. Paddock, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


BLoomincTon, Inp.—The Illinois Central has received bids for 
the reinforced concrete substructure for a four-pier bridge at 
College avenue. 


MuskocEE, OxLa.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has awarded 
contracts and work is in progress on a 15-stall brick roundhouse 
with concrete foundation, a machine shop, coaling station, 90-ft. 
turntable, cinder pits, engine inspection pits and _ incidental 
tracks, to cost about $195,000. Leon F. Lonnbladh, chief. en- 
gineer, Dallas, Tex. 


Orancesurc, S. C.—Plans are being made by the Atlantic 
Coast Line for a one-story brick passenger station to be built 
at Orangeburg. 


Port Huron, Micu.—The Grand Trunk car repair and gen- 
eral shops, which were destroyed by fire last year, are soon 
to be replaced by an entirely new plant, to occupy about 60 
acres of ground. The buildings will consist of a power house, 
passenger car shop of two units, 135 ft. by 545 ft.. accommodating 
27 cars at one time; between the two units will be a transfer 
table 80 ft. in length; a freight car shop 160 ft. by 360 ft., ac- 
commodating 70 freight cars at a time; a cabinet shop of two 
floors, 73 ft. by 250 ft.; a combination blacksmith and machine 
shop 150 ft. by 300 ft.; a wood mill 47 ft. by 147 ft.; a store- 
house 61 ft. by 154 ft., and an office building 61 ft. by 64 ft. 
The approximate cost of this undertaking will be about $1,000,000. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has given a con- 
tract to Eugene F. Verg & Co., Camden, N. J., to build a con- 
crete bridge over the Delaware and Raritan canal at the crossing 
of the New Brunswick turnpike, midway between Trenton and 
Princeton. 


RAILWAY AGE 


The line is to be built to: 
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BurraLo & SuSQUEHANNA.—A dividend of 3 per cent has been 
declared on the common stock. This makes 5 per cent in 
all declared during the calendar year 1916. The road was 
taken over by the new company after foreclosure sale on 
January 1, 1914. Dividends have been paid on the $4,000,000 
4 per cent preferred at the regular rate of 4 per cent since 
July, 1915. 


Missourrt Paciric.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., reorganization managers 
of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, have announced that the plan for reorganization 
has been declared operative, and that further deposits of bonds, 
stocks and claims may be made up to and including January 
5, 1917. 

The United States District Court has ordered the sale 
under foreclosure of the collateral securities, which are de- 
posited under an issue of $9,636,000 Missouri Pacific bonds 
on which $426,020 interest is in default. The date of the 
sale of the collateral has not been set, but an upset price of 
$6,750,000 has been fixed. Anything received over and above 
this price is to be turned over to the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany as trustee for the first refunding mortgage bonds. 


New Orteans, Fr. Jackson & Granp IsteE.—This road, which 
was recently sold under foreclosure, has been reorganized and 
taken over by a new company—the New Orleans & Lower 
— The road runs from New Orleans, La., to Buras, 60 
miles. 


New Orteans & Lower Coast.—See New Orleans, Ft. Jackson 
& Grand Isle. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Judge Sanborn, in the United 
States District Court at St. Louis, has rendered a judgment 
against the St. Louis & San Francisco for $1,077,000, covering 
that road’s guarantee of Cape Girardeau Northern bonds. The 
reorganization plan of the St. Louis & San Francisco provided 
for the payment of these bonds if judgment was finally 
rendered against the Frisco. 


Bacpap RaiLway TuNNEL.—The last tunnel on the Bagdad 
Railway in the Taurus mountains has been blasted through, ac- 
cording te press despatches. 


New Line 1n Mexico OpeNnED.—The first section of the Cuzco- 
Santa Ana Railway, extending 20-miles to the village of Poroy, 
was opened on October 22. 


Norway’s Metat-Trapes Imports.—The values of Norway’s 
metal imports for 1913 and 1914, the latest years for which im- 
port statistics can be obtained, are shown in the table below. 
Of (a) Great Britain and Germany together furnished in 1913 
more than one-half, but in 1914 nearly all was furnished by the 
United States. Of (b) and (c) Great Britain and Germany 
together supplied far the larger part in both years, the former 
country supplying more than one-half of (d) in both 1913 and 
1914. About three-fourths of the raw zine (e) was imported 
from Germany, as was more than half of the manufactured zinc 
(f), in both the years mentioned. Germany was the source 
of supply of nearly half of the copper nails, spikes, etc., and of 
more than half of the copper wire in 1913 and 1914, Great 
Britain ranking second as to the copper nails, spikes, etc., in 
1913. In 1914 Sweden stood second to Germany as an exporter 
to Norway of copper wire, France ranking third. The imports 
of lead pipes, etc., from Great Britain and Germany together 
exceeded the imports from all other countries combined in both 
1913 and 1914. 

Articles 
(a) Copper, brass, German silver. etc., raw 
Aluminum, copper, brass, German silver, 
in plates, bolts and rods 
Lead, raw 
Lead in rolls, rods and plates 
Zinc, raw 
Zine in plates, bolts and rods 
Copper nails, spikes, screws, pipes, etc 
Copper wire, etc 
Lead pipes, spikes, etc 


1914 
$768,088 


430,000 
47.034 
60,728 

2,042,347 

128,908 

182,079 

534,606 
39,181 


1913 








